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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 
| 

We give below, in a condensed form, the leading news | 
items of the week. These items will be found in detail in | 
taeir appropriate columns. 

Elections.—Alabama Midland, O. C. Wiley, President ; 

. St. C. Tennille, Vice-President.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
*e, Anson Brunson, General Solicitor on Pacific Coast.—Bed- 
ford & Tuvnelton, A. H. Guthrie, President.—California 
Southern, George O. Manchester, President ; Geo. L. Good__| 
win, Secretary.—Connecticut Western, W. H. Barnum. Vice- | 
President.—Dubuque & Sioux City, W. J. Knight, President. | 
—Hannibal & St. Joseph, E. J. Blake, Chief Engi- | 
neer.—New York, New Haven & Hartford, Charles | 
P. Clark, President.—Lake Shore & Michigan South | 
ern, Henry Apthorp, General Agent. — New Eng- 
land Railroad Club, J. N. Lauder, President.—Nationa 
Association of General Passenger and Ticket Agents, C. P | 
Atmore, President.—New Orleans & Northwestern, Charles | 
Schiff, President.—Ohio River & Lake Erie, W. W. ‘Reed | 
President.—Philadelphia & Reading, H. C. Norton, Purchas- | 
ing Agent.—Rio Grande & Pecos,S. A. Wright, President. — 
St. Joseph & St. Louis, Winslow Judson, President.—South 
Florida, James E. Ingraham, President.—Tavares, Orlando, 
& Atlantic, J. A. Henderson, President.—Texarkana & 
Daingerfield, J. A. Baker, President.—Wisconsin Midland 
A. G. Ruggles, President. 

Personal.—George H. Watrous resigns Presidency of 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Died.—James Bu- 
chanan Eads. Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Dunning. 

Traffic.—Anthracite coal shipments for week ending 
March 12 show decrease of 1.5 per cent. compared with 
corresponding period last year ; bituminous shows increase | 
of 11.8 per cent. ; coke, for week ending March 6, shows in 
crease of 23.4 per cent. Cotton receipts, interior markets, 
for week ending March 11, show a decrease of 7.4 per cent 
as compared with corresponding period last year ; shipment 
show increase of 10.5 per cent.; seaboard receipts show in- 
crease of 17.4 per cent. ; exports, a decrease of 23.2 per cent. : 
cotton in sight is less than at same date last year by 27.2 per 
cent. 

Earnings.—For Feb. 28, 56 roads report gross earnings, 
42 showing an increase and 14 a decrease for the month. 

Changes and Extensions.—Arkansas: St. Louis, Lron 

Mountain & Southern branch to Augusta completed. Little 
Rock & Eastern is now building its 50 mile line. Kansas & 
Arkansas Valiey will build 100 mile extension from Van 
Buren, Ark., into Indian Territory.—California; Sonora 
Valley surveys extension to connect with Central Paific. 
Southern Pacific is extending line in San Diego County. At-! 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe extends branch.—Colorado , 
Colorado Midland, grade finished to Hilton, 85 miles west 
of Colorado Springs.—Connecticut: Hartford & Connecticut 
Western will begin survey between Tariffville, Conn., and 
Springfield, Mass.—Georgia: Macon, Lagrange & Savannah | 
surveyed from Birmingham to Savannah.—Jowa; Minnesota 
& Northwestern now being graded betweer Dubuque and 
Freeport.—Kansas : Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
will build shops at Winfield. St. Louis & San Francisco 
completes line from Pittsburgh, Kas., to Weir City.— 
Maine : York Herbor & Beach now building from Kittery 
to York Harbor.—Massachusetts : Worcester & Hudson 
locates line from Worcester to Hudson, Mass.—Michigan : 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic now being graded 
between Sault Ste. Marie and Sanders Point.—Missouri : 
Chicago, Jefferson City, Girard to Pacific, surveyed from 
Girard, Kas., to Jefferson City, Mo. Road being surveyed 
from Carthage to Jefferson City branch of Missouri Pacific. 
Mississippi : Illinois Central will extend Yazoo Branch to 
Helena, Ark. Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham con- 
nects track between Tupelo, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn.— 
Montana ; St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba is building 
westward from Minot.—New York: Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg will build new iron bridge at Rochester. 
Rome & Carthage will institute survey this month.— 
Ohio: Dayton & Ironton to be extended to Belpre, O.— 
Pittsburgh, Painsville & Fairport will build two branches. 
—Ontario: Central Ontario will extend road 150 miles- 
—Pennsylvania ; Meadville & Linesville makes contract for 
extension from Linesville to Hanover. Lemgh Valley com- 
pletes branch from Hazelton to Beaver Brook.— Washington 
Ter.: Seattle & Birmingham graded from Seattle to British 
Columbia line.—West Virginia: Pennsylvania will build | 
extension on the Ohio River and the Pittsburgh, Virginia & 
Charleston roads. 
( Leases and Sales.—Boston & Lowell’s lease of the 
Northern of New Hampshire is invalid.—Johet, Aurora & 
Northern sold to Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York.— 
Minneapolis, Lyndale & Minnetonka sold.—New York & 
New England will not control the Hoosatonic.—South Pa- 
cific Coast road sold to Southern Pacific. 

Foreclosure and Reorganization.—Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh consolidated with the Pittsburgh & State 
Line Co.—Ohio River & Lake Erie has been reorganized.— 
Lackawana & Pittsburgh is to be reorganized and the road 
extended in New York. 

Reports and Financial.—New York Central & Hud 
son River for 6 months ending March 31 shows an increase 
of 20.1 per cent. gross and 15.8 per cent. net. 

Miscellaneous.—Boston & Providence, serious accident 





| to pay its taxes for 1885 and 1886.—Ohio River places loan 
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crease capital stock by $5,000,000.—Morris & Essex offers 


of $3,000,000. —Philadelphia & Reading abandons Schuyl- 
kill “Canal.—Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin is sued for 
$400,000.—St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain resumes man- 
agement of its road.—St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba will 


, issue $7,000,000 bonds to pay for new extension. 


New Companies Organized.—Bedford & Hamilton 
incorporated in Indiana.—Indianapolis, Quincy & Mississippi 
River incorporated in [Ninois.—Jobnsburg, charter issued 
in Pennsylvania.—Kansas City, Fort Scott & Southern files 
articles of incorporation in Missouri.—Kansas City & To-| 
peka files charter.—Mexican Pacific incorporated. in Califor- | 
nia.—Sabine River organized in Texas.—Texas Railroad Air 
Line organized in Galveston, Tex.—Winfield, Texas & Gulf 
files charter in Kansas. 








Steel—Its Properties ; Its Use in Structures and Heavy 
Guns. 


It is seldom that a paper showing such thorough knowledge | 
of the subject, and at the same time having such general in- 
terest, is read before a technical or scientific society as the | 
one with the above title. which was read by William Metcalf 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers, on the even- 
ing of March 2, 1887. 

dir. Metcalf commenced by offering the definition of iron 
urged by U. 8. Senator J. f. Morgan and Prof. J. W. 
Langley, viz.: lronis a liquid, congealing at a very high 
temperature, and accepted the legal definition : Steel is iron 
which has been produced by fusion and is malleable. 

The word temper bas two distinct meanings among steel- 
makers. Applied to steel not bardened, the temper is said to 
be mild, medium or high, according to the amount of carbon 
the steel contains ; thus we recognize and use daily in the | 
crucible steel business fifteen tempers, each so distinct from 
the other in the fractured ingots, that there is no uncertainty 
in their selection and separation. The mean difference in 
carbon between any two adjacent tempers is .07 per cent. 
When speaking of the temper of a piece of tempered steel, | 
the final condition of the steel is referred to, that is to say, it 
is straw-color, orange, light brown, brown, pigeon-wing, or | 


| blue, as the case may be. If the piece has not had the tem- 
| per drawn, it is said to be hardened and not tempered. To 


temper a piece of steel is to heat it, harden it by quenching, 
and to draw the temper to the color or degree of softness 


| required. The recent navy specifications would read better 


if they said to be annealed, hardened in oil, and to have the 


| temper all drawn out. Steel-makers call the last operation 


drawiug black. Annealing steel is the operation of heating 
it slowly and uniformly to the necessary degree to soften it 
or to relieve internal strains, or to secure, uviformity of 
texture. 

Prof. Langley. was the first to observe the varying rate of | 
expansion, due to increase of temperature, between high 


| steel and low stzel. He also was first to note the presence of 
| free oxygen dissolved in iron. 


As steel congeals, it forms crystals whose sizes are | 
largely affected by the rate of cooling ; slow cooling favor- | 
ing the formation of large crystals, quick cooling and also 
agitation producing tine crystals. The size and form of the | 
crystals is also affected by the foreign substances present. | 
We are not yet familiar enough with the effects of all of the | 
components of steel to be able to read off a complete analy- | 
sis by looking at a fractured ingct, but the effects of carbon | 
are so clear, so exact, and so unvarying in well-melted in- | 
gots, that experience enables us to select our fifteen tempers | 
with absolute certainty, and a skilled operator can split these | 
fifteen into thirty tempers ; so that itisa fact that when in- | 
gots are high-tempered enough to be fractured, they can be | 
analyzed for carbon at a glance—much more accurately than | 
it can be done by any known chemical system of color tests. 

The crystals, again, are affected by the walls of tbe mold in | 


| with great loss of life, near Boston.—Missouri Pacific will in- | engineers who are in the habit of dealing with structural 


steels are disposed to think that these are both cases of high 


| steel, I will explain that these particular experiments were 
| made on a fine grade of tool steel, and that compared to the 


ordinary Bessemer and open hearth steels, the .53 carbon tool 
steel would grade in softness and ductility about the same as 
.25 carbon steel. This rule of change in volume holds good all 
the way through the carbon series. A piece of .10 carbon 
steel may be heated while hot and plunged into water with- 
out breaking it; but if the same piece be quenched at a red 
heat, and also at a white heat, in different parts, and the 
parts are then broken, the different grains of the pieces will 
ay seer a record of temperatures which once seen will never 

forgotten. On the other hand, if a piece of steel of 1.079 
carbon be quenched at a bright orange color, it will be a very 
remarkable piece of steel if it does not fly to pieces. Grant- 


| ing these facts, dees it follow that a piece of steel which has 


been unevenly heated, and so left in a strained condition, is 
injured irretrievably ? No. 

his question brings us to the subject of annealing, a con- 
sideration of which will bring out some of the most useful 


| and important properties of steel. Every piece of steel is at 


its best in all physical properties when it been annealed, 
so that it is in the condition which steel makers call re- 
fined, that is to say, when the grain is in the finest condition 
possible, or when its crystals are the most minute and most 
uniform size. The statement is subject to a slight modifica- 
tion in considering a piece of hardened steel ; when steel is 
hardened properly, the grain is slightly finer than it would 
have been if it had been allowed to cool slowly, but the 
difference is very slight, and if the hardened piece be subse- 


| quently annealed this difference disa 


pears. 

Each temper of steel refines at a different temperature. A 
piece of .10 carbon steel will refine probably at a lemon 
color. I am notsure about this temper. A piece of .30 car- 
bon steel will refineat a dark lemon or bright orange color. 
A piece of 1.00 carbon steel will refine at a dark orange 
color, or the color that is reached just as the last shades of 


| black disappears, 


As arule, the best heat to harden at is the refining heat, 


| and the same heat is a good guide for annealing. It is a re- 


markable, and probably the most important Late ly of 
steel, that no matter what the grain may be, no matter how 
coarse from over-beating, or how irregular from uneven 
heating, if it be heated uniformly to the refining heat and 
kept at that heat long enough, the crystals will change in 
size and will all become small and uniform, so that the 
fracture will be so even that it will be called fine-grained and 
amorphous; but the magnifying glass will reveal a crystal- 
line structure in the most beautifully refined steel. If a piec 
of chilled cast iron be kept at a bright red heat for an hour 
or two, the chill will not only become soft, but the long 
crystals will disappear altogether, and the whole piece will 
be ordinary looking gray cast-iron. If a scalded or polarized 
ingot be kept at a bright red heat for an hour or two, it also 
will lose every trace of its needle like polarized crystals, and 
will become a uniform fine-grained piece of steel, and it will 
be as tough as if it bad never been scalded and brittle. 
If any ingot be annealed properly, it will lose eve 

vestige of its distinctive carbon crystallization ; it will 
become refined and tough. Unannealed ingots are 
brittle, easily broken with a sledge, and are distinctively 
marked ; annealed ingots are fine-grained and tongh, and 


| must be cut with a set to be broken, and, when broken, an 


effort to grade them by the fractures is the wildest guess 
work, in which none but a great expert should indulge. Ifa 
well annealed piece of steel is the best piece of steel in every 
respect, an over-annealed piece of steel is the very worst 
piece, and should always go right back into the melting fur- 
nace. Over-annealed steel is brittle, harsh, not ductile, will 
not harden and will not temper, and I know of no way 
but melting to make it good. Over-annealing is caused 
by too much heat too longcontinued. I think time has more 
influence than temperature. The time required for anneal- 
ing is arrived at by experience, and time must be longer for 
a large piece than for a small one. I suppose the rule is that 
the whole mass must be brought to the right heat, and must 
be kept at that heat but a short time ; but I have no exact 
data to give. I cannot tell from analysis what change bas 
taken place in over-annealed steel to make itso worthless, but 


which the liquid is cooled. Thisis very marked in chilled iron, | I think it is probable that the injury is caused by the absorp- 
and in what the melters call scalded ingots. The effect of the | tion of gases, because it is necessary sometimes to submit ex- 
wali can be noticed in any casting. When steel congeals, the | cessively hard steel to a longer heat than would be safe in an 
foreign substances are driven out to some extent by sudden | open fire, and this is accomplished safely by burying the steel 
coolings, just as cold ice is clearer and sounder and stronger | in fine sand, 
than slowly-formed ice. This can be seen plainly in chilled | We can consider now the much discussed question as to 
iron, where the graphitic particles are found just at the edge | whether steel and iron crystallize in service after a long duty, 
of the chill. A scalded ingot looks like chilled iron, but the and having been subjected to many repetitions of strains, vi- 
crystals are not bard like the crystals of a true chill, and it | brationsand shocks. If it betrue that the largest crystals and 
would seem better to cail such a body a polarized ingot. A | the coarsest and weakest structure are formed when iron and 
polarized ingot is very weak and brittle, so also is chilled iron | steel are allowed to cool slowly and ina state of rest; and if 
very brittle. | the finest crystals and the best structure can only be formed 
There is much evidence to show a tendency to the extrusion | by quick cooling and the violent agitation of the hammer or 
| of foreign elements as molten steels cool, and the well known | of the rolls; or by careful heating to just the right tempera- 
irregularities in the distribution of the elements of steel, as | ture to cause the formation of fine crystals, it would seem some- 


| is not so generally known that in every piece of steel that is in 


well as analysis of different parts of ingots, confirm this | 
theory. Analyses also points to the idea that the elements in | 
steel are there as alloys or in solution, and not in chemical | 
combination. 

So far as I have been able to observe the facts, during an | 
almost daily experience of more than 38 years, there is no 
property of steel that is not common to cast iron ; as, for in- 
stance, the hardening of steel and the chilling of cast iron, 
and softening either by heat, and from the mildest steel, con- | 
taining only traces of carbon, to the highest cast-iron, we 
have simply one substance, iron, containing various quanti- 
ties of alloys or substances in solution, and the properties 
which we observe vary only in degree, due to the quantity of 
alloy that is present. Let us consider now the effect of tem- | 
perature on steel. It is well known that the whole structure 
of the ingot or casting varies very decidedly with the tem- | 
perature at which the metal is poured, aud this fact is con-| 
stantly made use of to produce desired results. But, outside 
of those who have a large and varied experience with steel, it | 


existence to-day, there is a sure record of the last tempera- 
ture to which it was subjected, as well as of the manner in 
which the steel was worked. I mean to say that for every 
variation of heat that is visible to the naked eye, there is a 
corresponding variation in structure, which is equally visible 
to the naked eye’if the record be opened by fracturing the 
piece. 

Professor Langley’s reseerch on the specific gravity of dif- 
ferently heated pieces of steel shows that there is also a dif- 
ferent specific gravity for each difference of structure. This | 
being the case, there is, of necessity, a permanent internal | 
strain for every variation in specific gravity, because each | 


| 


what anomalous to assume that this is all reversed in the cold 
state, and that cold iron and steel can be shaken up into 
coarse crystals and a weak condition. It may be possible 
that such an anomaly could exist, but it seems more reason- 
able to oy! when an axle or a crank-pin breaks and de- 
velops in the interior large, fiery and weak crystals, that 
those crystals were formed there by too much heat, too slow 


| cooling, and too little work when the piece was formed. It is 


proper to remark here that the, hammering of a round piece 
between flat dies is a dangerous operation; it is a common 
thing to find round hammered bars of steel burst in the mid- 
dle for long distances, of which there is no evidence at the 
ends or on the surface; therefore, round pieces for structural 
purposes would be safer if they were hammered in swedges 


| or rolled in grooves. 


Piped ingots should be looked after too; it is quite likely 
that the hollow rail that broke with such disastrous results in 
New England lately was rolled from a piped billet. 

We come next to the consideration of some of the physical 


| properties of steel. Mild steel, such as is used commonly for 


structural purposes, is more ductile, stronger, and tougher 
than iron; it is more easily and safely produced in large 
masses than iron, and when worked properly it can be put 
into the most difficult shapes and be made to do good duty. 
High steel is hard and brittle, and generally of great tensile 
strength; its use is hazardous, because of its great change of 


| volume for a slight change of temperature; yet it can be 


made very ductile by careful annealing. Hot working of 
steel increases its specific gravity, and cold working reduces 
its specitic gravity, therefore cold bending of structural steel 
is not good practice, unless it be annealed afterwards. 

When steel is to ve subjected to repeated deflections or al- 


change in specific gravity means, of course, a corresponding | ternations of strain, the mild stee] is the more enduring, but 
change in volume. These strains vary from the slightest up | when steel is to be —. to rapid vibrations, as in a pit- 
to those that produce rupture; the piece cracks. A piece of | man or a hammer-rod. a higher steel is much better than 
.58 carbon steel will vary in specific gravity from 7.844 to| dead soft steel. In using higher steel, however, it is im- 
7.818 from the bar finished at ordinary red heat to the bar | portant to have it well an and perfectly smooth. I 
cooled from a scintillating heat respectively, a difference of | have known a sound and good hammer-rod to break in an 
.026 A bar of 1.079 carbon under the same conditions will | unusual place from having a fine lathe tool mark left on it, be- 
vary in specific gravity from 7.825 to 7.690, a difference of | cause the scratch formed a check to the free vibrations and 

| .135. This shows that for a double agen of carbon we | allowed a crack to start which ruptured the rod, This rod 
have five times the difference in specific agai A due to an | was not annealed. No angles or corners should ever 
equal difference in temperature. This is the ‘‘ mystery” of | be allowed iu structural steels, because there is no fibre in 
the brittleness, and the tendency to crack, in high steel, If! steel, it is crystalline. 
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A great railroad commany discovered not long azo that the | 
moduli of elasticity of mild, medium and hard steels, tem-| 
pered and untempered, were practically the same, Next it) 
was decided that the strains in coiled springs were torsional; | 
then the moduli of elasticity were apphed to the formula for 
torsion, and it was discovered that it the bars were of the 

roper size it would make no difference how much or how 
ittle carbon they contained, nor whether they were tempered | 
or untempered, the springs would be all right. Finally, it 
was specified that no spring should contain less than .90 car- 
bon, and, of course, they were to be tempered. This may 
sound absurd, but it only proved the wisdom of the engineers; 
they were smart enough to test their own formula, and the 
result was a well desigued set of springs and an admirable 
specification. 

Mild steel does not afford good resistance to abrasion, it is 
too ductile and flows too readily; the flow causes heating and 
increased friction, and the low, tensile strength yields to the 
friction. Dr. Dudley’s famous paver on rail specification. 
and the wear of rails proves this when it is interpreted prop 
erly. and subsequent experiments in Europe give, I think, 
without exception, the result that the hardest rails show the 
least wear. 

Probably the greatest test of resistance to abrasion and flow 
is found in the wire-drawing die. These dies require to be 
made of excessively hard steel. Two unusualiy good dies 
eontained 1.975 and 1.92 of carbon, with .482 and .513 of 
silicon, Lager veplowe sulphur, manganese and copper. These 
might be called cast iron, were it not for the fact that they 
are good malleable cast-steel. Such a die drew the other day, 
in my presence, a coil of 1.00 carbon wire 1,i60 ft. long 
from .105 down to .092 inch diameter, and the diameter did 
not vary in the whole length of the coil .00025 inch. 

1t is safe to assume, in all cases, that the nearer the steel 
comes to being pure iron and carbon the better it is. The 
last_ remark has no application to what might be called alloy | 
steel ; there are possibilities in the alloys of iron and other | 
metals far beyond our present knowledge. 

Because low steel is more ductile than high steel, and, | 
therefore, not so liable to break under sudden stress; and be- | 
cause is can be safely worked into shape by less skilled hands | 
than are required in the manipulation of high steel: it is 
better and wiser for engineers to adhere as closely as possi- | 
ble to mild steel for large structures, where the material is | 
used in comparatively large masses, Yet there are cases | 
where it is wise to take advantage of the superior strength of | 
high steel in the largest structures, of which we have notable | 
examples in the staves of the arches of the St. Louis Bridge | 
and in the wire of the cables of the East River Bridge. 

On the other hand. there seems to be danger in the enthusi- | 
asm of some of the adrairers of mild steel, whose statements | 
that it will stand an amount of “abuse and punishment,” | 
etc., may mislead them and others into the idea that it can) 
be handled without even as much care as is ordinarily 
bestowed upon wrought iron, as cure is always necessary, | 
especially as regards heat, and particularly uneven heating. 
I will give one case out of hundreds that haye come under 
my uotice to illustrate this point: An engineer and bridge- 
builder brought to us a piece of steel about six inches wide | 
and two inches thick. clean fractured. It was part of an/| 
eye-bar which had broken under a load which was, I 
believe, below the required elastic limit. The fracture was 

rfectly sound. and the grain was uniform and of proper 

ustre, except on one corner, where in an area of less than 
one square inch were to be seen the large, bright, lustrous 
crystals, which registered ‘‘white heat.” We tried in 
various ways to harden the piece, but it was persistently | 
‘* dead soft.” Then we told our friend that that same thing 
would happen every time that bis men heated up a corner of 
steel into the condition of that fiery corner. Those weak 
crystals could have been annealed out of the bar, but if would | 
paid been a great deal better not to have put them there 
at all. 

In reference to steam boilers, so far as strains are con- 
cerned, it would seem that high steel would be the best, but | 
when we consider the daily alternations of heat and cold to 
which boilers are exposed, fire on one side, water on the 
other, mud deposits inside and bangs outside, and the general 
ignorance of pbysics of the men who handle them, it is 
obvious that mild, tough steel is the only kind that is safe, | 
and the milder and tougher the better. 

Mr. Metcalf’s views as to heavy guns are not fully in accord 
with those advccated by the lay press. He is strongly in 
favor of steel cast guns, cast on the Rodman plan; which | 
consists in casting a gun on end, breech down, with a hollow 
core and a rising head, which compresses the molten metal, | 
as Whitworth’s expensive plan of hydraulic compression does | 
Water is circulated through the core to cool the interior 
rapidly, and a strong fire is kept in the pit to keep the exterior | 
of the gun warm, tbus forcing the metal to contract all in one 
direction and on the interior. 

As those connected with the navy who were present and 
joined in the subsequent discussion doubted that this interior 
construction could be maintained after annealing, Mr. Met- 
calf explained that the guns could be annealed with a cold | 
core in them, and that after the annealing was finished, suc- 
cessive tratsverse sections could be taken from the rising 
head and tested by cutting the section from the outside to | 
the inside (Rodman had calculated that the contraction in 
this case should be between 0 1 and 0.2 of an inch, and none 
of the guns made had exceeded these limits), thus giving com- | 
plete certainty as to the strainsin a gun, a certainty thot is 
unattainable in the case of tbe built up gun, as when the 
hoops are once shrunk on nothing but breaking them can 
show that they have not been injured. 

Nor is “ definite shrinkage,” the idea that rings can be so 
shrunk together that each shall be strained to exactly its 
elastic limit, when in fact that elastic limit cannot be known, | 
a practical possibility and there is the further objection of the | 
enormous cost of the operations, added to their doubtful utility, 
after they are perforined. While of the Rodman plan he says: 
The operation is so simple, so easy, so sure and so scientitic, 
that it is beyond criticism, and it would seem superfluous to | 
add any further arguments than those given in the early 
pages of this paper, to make clear the possibilities of this pro- | 
cess, properly applied, to steel. There are plants in the coun- | 
try now which only require the addition of some pits and 
molds toprepare for the casting of 40-ton guns for trial : 
and the extension of these plants to the casting of 100-ton or | 
150-ton guns would cost but a comparative trifle. The cost 
of one huge hammer, or one hydraulic plant, would build a 
half dozen casting plants. Splendid steel castings up to ten | 
and forty tons weight can be bought now for less than six | 
cents a pound, while we are told to think of forty cents a | 
pound as the price of rough-bored, rough-turned, annealed, | 
oil-tempered and annealed gun parts. My own opinion 1s 
that forty cents a pound is not a high a price for such work. | 
To this price must be added probably forty cents a pound | 
more for the cost of finishing these much treated parts ; this | 
brings us very close to the firure given for the Krupp gun. | 

In conclusion of the gun subject I repeat what I have said | 
before: I believe the built-up gun to be unscientific and un- | 
mechanical. To settle the question of the mode of manufact- | 
ure. before the Government goes to enormous expense to | 
build such guns, and before private parties make the hazard- | 
ous investments involved in building the necessary plants, is | 
it unwise to suggest the expediency of spending two or three 
hundred thousand dol! i 





| Lieutenant, he was 18 guns ahead cf Krupp. 


| station, within the limits of the city of Boston, on the Ded- 


| engine, 


| degrees 


| ter are still in a critical condition. 























Fig. 1.—Looking Towards Boston, from the East Abutment. 


THE FOREST HILLS DISASTER. 


to steel; not merely because it is cheap, but because it is full 
of promise, and it is pre-eminently American. It served us | 
by in our hour ef extremity, and it iaid the world at our 
eet. 

It has cost Europe probably a bundred millions of dollars | 


| to produce an uncertain gun of greater power, and we may/of these trusses or the 


hope that it will cost her snother hundred millions to produce | 
something to equal America’s gun of the future. 

The evening was not without flashes of humor. as when | 
Lieut. Dannenbower applied the term theoretical to Mr. Met- | 


| calf, who responded that he had made about 3,000 guns, | 


many of them of 15 in. bore, and not one of them had ever | 
failed, and if 18 Krupp guns had burst, as stated by the 
After this it | 


amused him to be called theoretical. 








The Forest Hills Disaster. | 


The third great borror of the year, worse than the Repub- 





| lic, and rivaling White River in the number of killed, and | 


surpassing both combined in the number injured, occurred | 
about 7 a. m., March 14, about one mile west of Forest Hills 


ham Branch of the Boston & Providence Railroad. An east- 
bound suburban passenger train of eight or nine cars, drawn 
by the ‘‘ B. B. Torrey,” a 40-ton American type passenger 
with 18 x 22 in. cylinders, when on a deck 
bridge spanning a highway, and while running at ordi- 
nary speed, suddenly fell, with the bridge. on the road- 
wayjbelow, some 25 ft. The track at this point runs 
about northeast and southwest, and the highway runs more 





nearly north and south, crossing the railroad at an acute 
angle. The engine and three cars got across, but the 
cars were crushed about the ends and stripped off their trucks, 
as shown in fig. 1. 
with great force against the eastern abutment and crushed 
out of all semblance to a car, except that the roof followed 
the preceding cars and lodged upon the roadbed on the east 
side. The remaining cars were piled up in various 
of ruin for the whole length of the space 
between the abutments, which is about 125 ft. The smoking 
car, which was the Jast cne, turned completely over and 
lodged bottom side up. The highway crosses at such a sharp 
angle (said to be 16°) that the wrecked train lay with its 
length substantially parallel to the direction of the street. 
It is;estimated that there were 300 passengers on the train, 
nearly or quite all of them being workmen, shop-girls and 
others on the way to their daily work in the city. Of these’ 
26 were killed and about 115 injured, and several of the lat- 
The cars were heated by 
plain cast-iron stoves, the well known Chilson cone stove, 
placed near the centre of the car. Strange to say, fire started 
in only one place, and that was quickly extinguished by a 


| chemical fire engine, which was promptly called by a police. 


man. In fact, the horrors were considerably mitigated in 
several respects by the fact that the disaster occurred within 
reach of city facilities. The engineman, who had broken loose 


| from the cars, ran without a moment’s delay to Forest Hills 


station (the junction of the branch with the main line), 
where word was quickly telegraphed to the police, fire and 
hospital departments, and to the headquarters of the road, 


| less than five miles away. 


The cause of the failure of the bridge is not yet known with 
certainty, and the facts brought out by the investigation of 
the State Railroad Commission, already begun, will be neces- 
sary to an intelligent decision. The track curved gently to 
the right (going east) and occupied only the north half of the 
bridge, which was built wide enough for two tracks, but used 
only for one, the contemplated double tracking of the Ded- 
ham Branch being still deferred. Much the larger share of 
the weight therefore rested on the north truss. 


A few years previous to 1876 the north truss was taken out 
and replaced by an iron one built by Parker & Co., of East 
Boston. 


valued at two-thirds main line mileage; branch line sidings 


The bridge | to be valued at one-fourth main line mileage. 
was originally a wooden Howe truss, built by D. L. Harris. 


side, and a new iron one, said to have been built by the 
Moseley Bridge Co., of Hyde Park, Mass., and designed by 
E. H. Hewins, was placed in the north side. There is no re- 
liable information as yet concerning the strain sheet of either 
cross bracing between them. 
The transverse floor beams were trussed and appear to have 
rested on the top of the south truss and to have been hung 
from the under side of the top chord of the north truss. 
They were hung apparently by means of hangers of rectangu- 
ar. section, about 14% by 214 ip., and these hangers were 
twisted 90°, so as to be conveniently attached to the top 
chord. There appears to have been either a wrought-iron 
pin or a casting in vhe lower end of the hanger to furnish a 
bearing for the floor beams. The engineers who viewed the 
wreck, and whose testimony is reported in the Boston papers, 
seem to have been unable to decide of what type the bridge 
was, or whether it was of any type. One, at least, of the 
trusses had oblique end posts, the track being supported on 
timbers betweep the abutment and the end of top chord. The 
periodical inspection of the bridge, which seems to have been 
more or less regularly attended to, was done by the ‘‘ bridge 
superintendent” of the road, who, so far as the account 
show, is not claimed to be a civil engineer. The reports indi- 
cate that the road has had no regular civil engineer in its 
employ, the superintendent engaging outside parties when- 
ever he felt the need of advice or help in that line. 

The engraving, fig. 1,1s froma photograph taken on the 
east abutment, looking east, and shows the first three cars as 
they stood before any attempt was made to move them. The 
roof of the fourth car appears in the lower left-hand corner. 
It was carried clean off the body of the car which struck the 


} 1 
The fourth car was apparently hurled | abutment, and fell to the roadway. 


Fig. 2 shows the scene about 3 p. m. on Monday, looking 
from the west abutment eastward. Views of the main body 
of the wreck were taken earlier, but they were on a smaller 
scale than this one. The timber in the foreground at the left 
side shows quite clearly the acuteness of the angle between 
| the track and the abutments. This timber apparently sup- 
ported one of the rails from the abutment to the end of the 
top chord of the bridge. 








Premiums to Section Foremen. 





The Southern Pacific, Atlantic System, issued last Novem- 
ber a circular offering to its sectiun foremen the following 
prizes, to be awarded yearly: For the best kept and best 
managed roadmaster’s division, $100; for the best main line 
| section on each roadmaster’s division, $30; for the best 
| branch section on the Atlantic system, $30; for the best 
kept section house and grounds on th2 system, $30. 


The values of the points on which inspection were made 
were as follows: 


Alligoment and surface of track... ......cecsseccs 2 as-ccccsses 15 
Sree Ce SIE IE HIINIUED «oss nce ceccccnecceceesissgcocs 15 
PERO OME IIR. «030.35 cericins |= cde aendbecsde.cessedscvagtibe 15 
Weeds and grass on track and side slopes.......  - ...+..005- 10 
Condition of new and old material on section and fencing. ... 10 
Condition of house and grounds. ............eseceeeeeces eens 10 
Spacing and alligoment Of ties ................seceee crecesoses 5 
eT sn Stl on ccnathes cathe «4, ate bnsanacnas '6 
eR NO dias is cbs tewttndia SbaddecucdWdaoash aus 8 
ee Cn IE CIID 0 0s connscandtsdsatdee+s tek egeeneace 6 

OE indice a sictawastinnsccask tvs cer ones cha sd es 100 


To allow for side and yard tracks, the length of each sec- 
tion in the system was reduced to an equivalent number of 
miles of main line, and for the purpose of making this reduc- 
tion, the following proportions of branch and side tracks to 
main line were assigned: First class yards to be valued at 
full main line mileage; second class yards and sidings to be 
valued at one-third main line mileage; branch lines to be 





The annual cost of maintenance per mile was deduced 


| from the mileage determined as above described. 


The cost per mile was divided by the total number of points 


In 1877 the remaining wooden truss was taken out | assigned on the inspection, and the section master with the 
lars in testing the Rodman plan applied ' and the Parker iron truss moved from the north to the south | lowest cost per point was awarded the prize. 
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Fig. 2.—Looking East, Towards Boston. 
THE FOREST HILLS DISASTER, 


The roadmaster’s prize was awarded by the assistant man. 
ager to that roadmaster who, in his opinion, managed bis 
division with the greatest economy, efficiency and immunity 
from accident traceable to defects of track during the year. 

Noroadmaster or section foreman was awarded a priz® 
unless he bad been in charge of his division or section for at 
least six months prior to the inspection. 

The results of the inspection are given below : 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY—ANNUAL TRACK INSPECTION. 


Recapitulation of Roadmaster’s Divisions. 





















































a) ol «| aoe 
c= ° — ¢ _ 
Ss} g2| es | & |BRes 
ER ad =] 
ee Be > 8 e |<8 8 
ROADMASTER. ea => : | 3 |ifen 
7 o— $ 4 | a=] _ 2 i] 
Fe | fe | ie | 8 Fase 
og gs |: | ep i 8 
Morgan Division. 
©. C. Mallard.... ........ 146 87 | 694.50 | 72.3 9.60 | 1.75 
Jno. H. Cullen............] 109.86 | 506.40 | 75.9 6.70 | 0.91 
Louisiana Division. 
A Pee ee 120.15 | 312.70 | 55.3 5.70 | 0.90 
BRO; GROMER 2... cssece. 130.61 | 337 30 | 65.4 4.70 | 1.12 
M. C. Whalen... ......... 71.69 | 334.00} 48.1 | 6.90 | 0.57 
Jno. Kennedy. .........-. 115.8) | 425.10 | 48.6 8.70 1.03 
San Antonio Division. 
Jno. Kirby .... --| 140 90 | 511.02 | 67.0 7.62 1.43 
J. P. Kelly....... ..| 164.80 | 23400) 71.6 3.20 0.56 
L. Feely....... ...++-| 167.80 | 276.00 | 765 3.60 6.62 
El Paso Division. 
)  - PPPs 163.70 | 183.50 | 72.4 2.50 | 0.40 
Thos. Fitzpatrick.... .... 172.60 | 194.04 | 79.0 2.40 0.48 
V.ctoria Division. 
Jas. Beaumont........... 148.67 | 305.30| 61.7 | 5.00 | 0.61 
Standing of Divisions. 
Average 
Divisions. SuPERINTENDENTS| Standing. | ©°S8t PeT|man per 
point. mile 
— 
Morgan ood 74.1 8.15 1.33 
Leuisiana. 54.3 6 50 90 
San Antonio. 717 4.81 .87 
El Paso...... J J. E. Lindberg. TAT 245 44 
Victoria. ... |'M. D. Monserratte 617 5.00 61 
Average of Atlantic system.. 67.5 6.38 0.83 




















AWARD OF PRIZES. 

ist. For the best kept and best managed roadmaster’s di- 
vision, $100; to Thos. Fitzpatrick, Sierra Blanca, Tex 

2d. For the best main line section on each roadmaster’s di- 
vision, $30 : . 
. ee Mallard’s division: H. Feske, Section 245, Frank- 
in, La. 
J. H. Callen’s division : J. Weigel, section 239, Broussard, 


P. Crowley’s division: Pat Simpson, section 231, Lake 
Charles, La. 
J. Grogan’s division: Jas. Courtney, section 226, Orange, 


‘ex. 
John Kennedy’s division : M. Cahill, section 201, Colum- 


bus, Tex. 
Jas. Kirby’s division : G. Caulfield, section 200, Glidden, 


| 
| ° The gas systems include “ air gas” or carbureted air, and 
| ** water gas,” both of which depend upon rarefied bydro-car- 
bons for their light. The enrichment of water, or hydrogen 
| gas, and the carbureting of air to produce the air gas, in- 
volve the use of gasoline, a substance as dangerous as dyna- 
| mite. Aside from the difficulties attending the mechanical 
| operation, compressed air, when released, produces refrigera- 
| tion, which added to additional refrigeration caused by the 
rapid evaporation of the gasoline, makes the product so cold 
| as to cause condeasation, with resulting loss of material, loss 
| of light and clogging of pipes, without decreasing the dan- 
| ger. 
| Ordinary coal gas, when compressed, has many objections, 
| it is not economical, it is difficult to supply cars for long 
| runs, and it cannot be subjected to high pressure without 
| great loss of iluminsting power, thus making it difficult to 
| Carry more than a very moderate supply; and further, the 
| ordinary open burners with wh.ch the cars have been fitted 
| are wasteful in their consumption of gas. 
| A pure oil gasand a regenerative burner, which will not 
| clog and which is properly protected from draughts. meet 
these objections. In the fall of 1885, a car carrying one 
| cylinder of compressed oil gas, and fitted with the Foster re- 
| generative lamp, was run on the limited express between New 
| York and Boston. The light was brilliant, and can be pro- 
| duced for about 2 cents per hour per car for 50 cars. The 
works producing gas for the cars should also furnish gas for 
shops and depots at less than one-third the ordinary price of 
| coal gas. This gas is produced by a plant for making and 
| compressing the gas at some central station ; from these 
| works a pipe conveying the gas under pressure is run to the 
| point most convenient for charging the car cylinders. About 
every car length, an outlet is provided, to which a rubber 
hose is attached, end by this means the gas is transferred to 
the car cylinder by equalization of pressure, the operation re- 
quiring from two to five minutes. The cylinder, which is sus- 
pended underneath the car, need not exceed 15 in. diameter 
by 10 ft. in length ; its weight is about 500 lbs.; and when 
fully charged it willlight a car perfectly for 50 hours. Ad- 
ditional cylinders, or cylinders of greater length may be used 
when required for longer runs. 
_ On the Cincinnati Southern, where oi] gas plant has been 
in operation for two years, the Mann boudoir cars, baving 
sixteen ordinary gas burners, ere supplied from two cylinders 
each 12 ft. iong. These cylinders are charged at the works, 
located at Ludlow, Ky., near Cincinnati, and carry a supply 
sufficient to last for a round trip to Jacksonviile, Fia., or to 
New Orleans. The gas is not only used for lighting the cars, 
but also for cooking purposes. Cars might be heated by the 
circulation of hot water heated by a Bunsen flame. Hot 
water, once introduced in the appliance, could be kept hot 
with little expense for gas, and wita absolute safety. 

An automatic governor for regulating the flow of gas 1s 
placed on the pipe vetween tbe car cylinder and the lamps. 
|" The Foster re enerative lamp, already referred to, is of 
| peculiar construction, and gives a lizht resembling the elec- 
tric in appearance, The burner 1s constructed upon the prin- 
| ciple of the ‘-Argand,” but is inverted and inclosed in a pear- 
| shaped air-tight globe, so that there is absolutely no obstruc- 
| tion of the ligbt between the burner and the floor except the 
| glass. The light is white aud steady. The products of com- 
| bustion are made to heat the incoming gas and air, intensify- 
| ing the light. This arrangement also provides a good means 

of ventilation. 

The Philadelphia & Reading and the Pennsylvania have 
been using compressed gas in their cars for 25 years, with- 
out accident from the gas apparatus. Our apparatus has 

through some severe wrecks on the Cincinnati 
Southern, one in particular, in which a car was turned com- 
pletely over, but without accident to the gas apparatus, 
though the lights were all burning at the time. 

We have recently perfected a device by which, in case of 
serious collision, or in case of a car turning over, the gas is 
automatically shut off. The high pressure pipe is run under- 
neath the car; and thence to the burners on the top of the 
roof; the pipe from the roof to the burner is run down 
through the centre of the lamp chimney, so that there are 
really no pipe counections inside the car which could become 
broken. 

The cost of the plant and fittings depends upon capacity of 
the works and cylinders and the finish of the lamps. Ap- 
proximately. complete apparatus for a car will cost from 
$150 to $250 each, while the gas vlant will cost from $5,000 
to $10,000. The saving effected in the lighting of shops and 
depots will, in nearly every case, justify this latter expendi- 
ture on every prominent road. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken, in order to allow 
the members to inspect the Boston & Albany car No. 90 
lighted by the Julien electric system. 

r. FOWLER then proceeded to explain the Julien storage 





| 





Tex. 
J. P. Kelly’s division: P. E. Kelly, section 183, San/| battery system of lighting cars. This form of battery is also 


Antonio, Tex. 
. L. Feely’s division : Simon Shaw, section 140, Sanderson, 
ex. 
P. McCabe’s division : Jas. Galvin, section 128, Ryan, Tex. 
F. Fitzpatrick’s division: D. F. Shyne, section 112, El 
Paso, Tex. 
Jas. Beaumont’s division: J. Farrel, section 16, Thomas 
ton, Tex. 
3d. For the best branch section on the Atlantic System, 
$30; to C. Smyth, section G. W., T. & P. 13, Placedo, Tex. 
4th. For the best kept section house and grounds on the 
Atlantic System, $30; to Geo. Trauth, section 242, Jean- 
nerette, La. 








The New England Railroad Club. 





The regular meeting was held on the evening of the 9th inst., 
President Marden 1n the chair. 

This being the fourth annual meeting, the annual reports 
of the Treasurer and Secretary were read, accepted and 
placed on file. 

The report of the Secretary showed the present member- 
ship to be 176, and the average attendance the pa-t year 113, 
a gain of 26 over the previous year. 

Mr. Apams, Chairman of the nominating committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, reported the following names of 


officers nominated for the ensuing year: President, J. N. 


Lauder; Vice-President, George Richards; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, F. M. Curtis. These officers, together with execu- 
tive and finance committees, were unanimously elected. 
The PRESIDENT announced as the subject for discussion the 
“Lighting and Ventilating of Cars in Passenger Service.” 
The following communication from J. M. Foster, describ- 
ing his system of lighting cars by compressed gas, was 


There are three essential requisites in any system of )ight- 
ing cars—safety, lightand ecoaomy. The present system of 
lighting by gas or electricity secures safety, but it is desir- 
able to ascertain the cost and the amount of light given, 

There are three methods by which electric light may be 


obtained for cars : 1st, by primary batteries; 2d, by seccnd- | 


ary or storage batteries; and 3d, by the use of a dynamo 
placed in the baggage car, the motive power being furnished 
by a separate engine supplied with steam from the locomotive 
boiler. Experiments in all these systems have not succeeded 
in overcoming serious objections, 


used on a street car motor on the Eighth Avenue road, New 
York. The plates or grids in the battery are composed of 
an alloy which cannot be corroded by sulphuric acid, Their 
standard battery consists of ‘9 cells and weighs 27 lbs. They 
claim one cell will ruv four lampsin a car. This size is in 
use in the car we have just seen. Six to seven hours is re- 
quired to charge one of these batteries; but I should put it at 
2U to 25 minutes, for the reason that they claim that the 
economy of the system for driving street cars hes in the fact 
that they can use the same plant for electric lighting that 
they use during the day for these batteries. The batteries 
are charged in the same way that the ordinary current 1s 
driven through a wire; they consist of grids lived with red 
and white oxide of lead, and then filled with sulphuric acid, 

Mr. Reap: Each cell weighs 2744 lbs. The curr-nt used is 
practically 25 ampéres, 

Mr. MarDEN: How long would it take to charge a storage 
battery capable of giving 10 lights for 10 hours’ use ? 

Mr. Reap: It wou'd depend altogether upon the resistance 
of the lamps and thecurrent that would be used by each lamp. 

Car 90 can be charged in 5 hours, torun 10 hours, Fifty 
| cars can be charged simultaneously. A car can be elaborately 
| fitted for $900. The celis cost $13 each, and the fixtures $2 
}each. The current can be taken from any dynamo by a 
| proper arrangement of cells. ‘ihe weight per car is about 

800 Ibs, he fixtures are practically permanent, the 
|lamps are guaranteed to last 600 or 700 hours, 
aud the batteries two years. If the railroad owned the plant, 
| the cost would be small. Fusible piugs that wiil melt it the 
| current is too strong are used. A twenty-light or 2,000- 
| candle-power dynamo could charge 200 cells, or a train of 
| twelve cars at one time. The loss by leakage is 20 to 25 per 
| cent. if the cars areleft standing from three days to a week. 
| If the cars are used immediately after charging, the loss 1s 
115 per cent. The gridsare made of lead, with some anti- 
| mony to give mechanical stiffness, and a little mercury to 
prevent the lead oxidizing. If the cars cannot stend long 
enough to have the batteries recharged, the exhaus‘ed 
batteries must be removed and others substituted, thus 
materially increasing the = Sixty cells are required 
per car, and 2.2 volts per cell. ; 

Mr. HowARD bere described the well-known Pintsch light- 
ing system (iliustrated in the Railroad Gazette, April 6, 1883, 
page 209), and added that a new safety cock bad lately 
added which will shut off the connection between the reser- 
voir and the car in case of collision. Within a few days his 
company had received an order for lighting 20 more cars tor 
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the New York, Lake Erie & Western. It is also used by the 
New York, Providence & Boston. 

Mr. Drxon (Engineer of the Pintsch Co.): Our regulator 
will control the pressure, without the least touching or ad- 
justing. We put it under the car out of reach. he only 
pipe in our car is the one that goes through the saloon, and 
there is only a pressure of one ounce per square inch in that 

ipe. All the other pipes are under the car or on the roof. 

e cost of equipping a car with four lamps and u receptacle 
for gas for 10 hours consumption is about R175. A car can 
be charged to run 40 hours without recharging. The cost of 
the plant for supplying a few cars is expensive. A plant 
which would supply 40 to 60 cars would cost about $4,500, 
and a plant for supplying 500 cars would cost about $12,090, 
exclusive of the land, about $25 per car. Everything use/lin 
our apparatus is of the best quality. The lamps are arranged 
- turn off with a special key, so no one can tamper with 
them. 

Mr. WIsE: Since my first patent was granted in 1878, I 
have used in trains fan blowers, and I drive them as high as 
4,500 turns a minute. They are very simple. I will put in 
a dynamo, with fan-blower to run it, that will not weigh 
over 400 lbs., and that can be contained in a box 3 by 2 
ft., and if you will give me steam enough to heat your car, 
at a pressure of 60 Ibs., I will give you your lights during 
the heating season for nothing. I can run my machine by the 
hot steam from the boiler, and take the exhaust steam and put 
it into the heating pipes, and it isas good as when it came 
from the boiler. I will equip a car for $500. Irun the dy- 
namo at high speed. I shall have my machine ready to ex- 
hibit in two weeks. I can furnish a light with my dynamo 
equal to any three of the lights in the car exhibits to-night. 
I want to drive my machine to 2,500 turns, with a pres- 
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sure of 60 Ibs. I will keep the machine in order for 
$5 a year, if properly oiled. I have it running at the 
mahogany works in Chelsea, were two have 
been running five years, and they have 
never cost kim a cent since they com- 
menced to run. If it is required to ven- 
tilate a car, I can put ina machine power- 
ful enough, and put a vacuum fan on one 
side of it, and secure the ventilation. <A 
dynamo can be used;on every car if desired, 
or one can be pet in the baggage car, and 
serve the whole train. About five horse- 
power will run a dynamo to light ten cars. 

The PRESIDENT : This car on the Boston 
& Albany bas 24 lights. If it takes a horse- 
power for six lights, it would require four 
horse-powers for 24. I don’t think you could 
spare steam enough to drive a 40 horse- 
power machine and haul the train. 

Mr. WIsE : That amount of steam is not 
required. I willlight sixteen 16 candle- 
power incandesceut lights with one horse- 
power, for I have done it. 

The President congratulated the club on 
the information obtained, and said the high 
cost of lighting by electricity by the present 
systems will delay their introduction, and we 
have no exact data as to how much it will 
cost to light a car per hour. I presume the 
experimental car on the Boston & Albany 
road will furnish data that wili be valuable 
in the future, but at present the enormous 
cost will prevent most roads from attempt- 
ing to use it. 

The subject will be continued at the next 
meeting. 








James B. Eads. 





James Buchanan Eads died of pneu- 
monia at Nassau, N. P., March 8, 1887, 
at the age of sixty-six years and ten 
months. Thus has passed away a remark- 
able figure in our history, and a man to 
whom the country owes a debt of grati- 
tude. His personality inspired affection 
and enthusiasm in men of all ages and 
conditions, and his character and career 
were full of lessons for the young. They 
were what we like to call American. Men 
of bis stamp, who have risen from the 
humblest beginnings to great worldly suc- 
cess, are not confined to any age or nation, 
but they have found here their best oppor- 
tunity.. Mr. Eads combined courage, enthu- 
siasm, persistence, insight and judgment in 
such;measure as to amount to genius. He 
bad, to an uncommon degree, the instincts 
of an engineer, and it is the world’s loss that 





ten or delay the result to some degree; but in nosmall measure | 
is due to the daring, energy and resource of Eads the fact 
that the ‘‘ Father of waters again flows unvexed to the sea.” 
For this alone, if for no other reason a grateful people, should | 
honor his name. 

With the same vigorous self-reliance which had marked | 
his earlier work he built the great St. Louis bridge. 
The history of this work is an instructive story of | 
new problems and new solutions. Perhaps its greatest value | 
to engineers is in its contributions to the methods of deep | 
foundations ; but it also has its lessons of what to avoid, and 
it stands as a monumental work which will never be repeated. | 

Of his completed works, probably that which has added | 
most to the world’s wealth is the opening of the South Pass of | 
the Mississippi to ocean-going vessels. His project was bitterly | 
opposed by a powerful and organized interest, and it was | 
only on his agreement to bear all the cost of the work till it 
should be proved a success that he was allowed to begin it. 
In the result his courage was rewarded and his judgment 
sustained. The commerce of the Mississippi Valley now has 
an outlet to the sea through a permanent 30-foot channel. 

His great plan for the permanent improvement of 1,100 
miles of the Mississippi by the correction of its high-water 
channel by a system of jetties and permeable contraction 
works, which should reduce it to an approximate uniformity 
of width, is too vast a problem in river hydraulics to be 
passed on theoretically; and the experiments already made | 








JAMES BUCHANAN EADS, 


in his youth he did not get a thorough scientific training. , have not been sufficiently extensive or long enough in opera- 


Whatever may be the final judgment on some of his chief 


works and projects, the fact will always stand that he | 


achieved great results against formidable obstacles. 


From the age of thirteen he had to make his own living, 
and his education was only such as-he got by the way, but 
he had a strong mechanical bent, and was fond of the study 
of the physical sciences. When eleven.years old he con- 
structed. a miniature engine that worked by steam. 
When 22 he built a diving-bell boat to recover the cargoes of 
sunken steamers, and this business quickly grew to such a 
magnitude that be was afterwards able to say t’ at there was 
not a stretch of 50 miles in the course of the Mississippi River, 
from St. Louis to New Orleans, in which he had not stood 
on the bottom of the stream under his diving-bell. In 
this business he had made a fortune of half a mijlion by the 
time he was 39. 


In 1861 he was called to Washington to advise as to 
the means for the control of the western rivers, and 
the iron-clad fleet which played so great a part in those 
waters was largely designed and built by him. His wel] 
known achievement of building eight heavily plated vessels 
in 100 days, making the materia] and even much of the 
plant by which the material was made, has always been 
counted as one of the most remarkable deeds of the war. He 
designed and built several other iron-clad gun-boats, and in 
two of these the turret guns were worked by steam, for the 
first time in the history of heavy artillery. 

The outcome of the civil war turned on the deeds of no one 
man. Probably noindividual did anything more than to hast- 





| tion to demonstrate its success. 
The last great scheme of Mr. Eads, the one to which he 
| intended to devote the rest of his life, was the Tehuantepec 
Ship Railroad. The effect on this project of the death of Mr 
Eads can only be conjectured. Possibly there will appear a 
|man with the faith, courage and influence to command the 
| necessary capital. Certainly Mr. Eads has left behind him 
|some able and devoted disciples, and among them the leader 
| may be found. 








| Trunk Line 


Committee and Central Traffic 


| Association. 

|The Trunk Line Joint Committee (passenger department) 
|and the Central Traffic Association (passenger department) 
| held a joint meeting at Commissioner Fink’s office in New 
| York, March 4. Forty-three roads were represented. The 
| report, as agreed upon, begins by stating that it is imprac- 
| ticable to arrange details of passenger rates in the short time 
| available before the time when the new law goes into effect, 
and that therefore general principles and recommendations 
are all that are attempted to be covered now. The present 
passenger rates within the territory of the joint committee 
are deemed substantially just and reasonable. Under the 
clause prohibiting discrimination it will be necessary to estab- 
lish second-class fares to some additional points in order to 
comply with the short-baul clause. The ocean immigrant 
rates will be revised April 1 to conform to the new law, and 
the committee are of opinion that these rates cannot lawfully 
be used except in connection with ocean tickets, to sell them 
at seaboard points without regard to the original starting 
point of the passenger would be unlawful. The committee 
recommends total abolition of mileage tickets as soon as 
the ‘consent of all the roads can be obtained. Forty-one 
companies concurred in this vote and only one repre- 





sented at the meeting objected. Measures will be taken to 
at once get the vote of lines not represented at a meeting. 
Excursion tickets are defined to mean ‘‘ a round trip ticket 
sold at a reduced rate toa person, who, under certain condi- 
tions, desires to make a journey withina given time toa given 
point and return.” This was unanimously agreed to, but on 
the questions of restrictions, limitation, place and fares for 
excursion tickets there was a difference of opinion, a major- 
ity taking the view that the roads are at liberty to go on as 
heretofore, provided their acticn is ‘“‘within reasonable hm- 
its,” while the minority report, giving the views of 6 dissent- 
ing representatives, bolds that under the law excursion rates 
must be carefully arranged, so as not to unjustly discriminate 
between persons, corporations and localities,or any particular 
description of traffic, and that such rates should conform to 
the long and short haul clause. In regard to baggage, the 
usual rule heretofore in force is reaffirmed: 150 Ibs. of per- 
sonal baggage on each first-class ticket and 100 Ibs. on each 
immigrant ticket; extra baggage rates not less than |2 per cent. 
of the uulimited fare, minimum charge 25 cents. No single 
piece to weigh over 250 pounds, except in the case of immi- 
grant baggage. Excess baggage order books to be at once 
withdrawn from sale. The total abolition of commissions is 
again recommended, and forms of circulars were agreed 
upon to be sent to all ticket agents prohibiting them from re- 
ceiving commissions from other roads or from any party 
whatsoever. 

It is recommended that after April 1 each line shall refuse 
to issue joint tickets over any other road until such road has 
given written authority, in a carefully worded form, which 
binds the company giving it to adhere strictly to all joint 
rates until formal change and advice to the Commissioner, as 

rescribed by law. All joint through fares which have rot 
so thus formally agreed to by each company are recom- 
mended to be discontinued from April 1. It is reeommended 
that rate bureaus be at once established 
under the direction of the respective passen- 
ger committees to supervise the compilation 
and publication of all joint rates in the ter- 
ritory of the respective committees. The 
question of differential fares is left to the 
roads directly interested, the principle that 
inferior lines must make lower rates being 
recognized. It is recommended that reports 
be made of all sales between differential 
points to the cemmittees and that these re- 
rts shall be regularly tabulated for the 
nefit of the roads interested. The Com- 
mittee understands that local interstate fares 
must be filed with the National Commission 
and kept for public inspection, but that it is 
only necessary to keepin each station the 
fares in effect from that point. Joint tariffs 
of through inter-state fares must be filed at 
Washington, but not published unless the 
Commission directs that it be done. The 
short-haul clause is understood to deal with 
fares in the aggregate, and that portion of a 
through fare need not to control the local 
fares. The violation of the short-haul clause 
merely on the ground of competition is be- 
lieved to be unauthorized, and no reduced 
rate, such as is made to meet river competi- 
tion, for,instance, should be made except on 
special authority of the Commission. Ba- 
lances on passenger business as at present 
settled are recommended to be closed up 
April 1, thenew law prohibiting all division 
of earnings, but in all other respects the 
business of the Trunk Line Passenger Com- 
mittee and the Central Traffic Association 
be continued as heretofore. 

After the report was adopted, a resolu- 
tion was passed withdrawing all special 
rates now in force until such time as the 
roads can decide whether or not they are 
lawful. 

On the same day, the Trunk Line Presi- 
dents met and approved the action of the 
above mentioned meeting, and also that of 
the freight meeting, held March 2 and 8, 
with the exception of slight modifications. 
The proposition of the Western Passenger 
Association to abolish all second-class rates 
was not agreed to. 








The Williames System of Heating Cars. 


The Williames system of heating cars with 
steam from the locomctive is now being ap- 
plied to a train of six cars on the Central 
Vermont. A small Blake or Knowles 
vacuum pump is placed on the engine, 
which is cunnected by means of a flexible 
hose and coupling to a coil of three 114 in. 
steam pipes running through the cars on 
each side. At therear erd of the rear 
car the two lines of steam pipe are 
connected by this hose, forming a complete circuit 
of pipe from the engine to the end of the train and back 
again to the tender, where the pipe passes through the 
water in the tank to theair pump ontheengine. A suffi- 
cient vacuum is maintained to keep the pipes free from air-and 
water, and causea rapid circulation of exhaust or low-pressure 
steam without any back pressure. Consequently no escape of 
steam can take place in case of accident or fracture of the pipes. 
It is claimed that the vacuum in the pipes checks the con- 
densation. The inventor states : 

‘““The water forming in pockets in the circulation may 
be lifted out of them to a height of from 2,4 or'6 ft 
with hot water to 33 ft. with cold water. But the vacuum 
principle, besides effectually removing the water, does its 
greatest work in preventing the formation of water. Under 
pressure, steam immediately condenses when the temperature 
is reduced to 212° and must thereafter be carried along as 
water, with a slow and ineffective circulation, the pressure 
employer’ seeming to increase the affinity of the water for 
heat, while under a vacuum steam may be carried along as 
vapor at a temperature of 200° or 180° or even less, giving out 
its heat freely from an undiminished radiating surface.” 

The present piping of the different hot water systems may 
be used without alteration, as no inclination of pipes is nec- 
essary for drainage. It is claimed that as low pressure steam 
is used with an uninterrupted circulation an agreeable and 
uniform temperature is secured. It is claimed that in ordi- 
nary weather the exhaust from the Westinghouse brake pump 
with the exhaust of the vacuum pump of this system will be 
sufficient to heat a train. In severe weather additional 
steam may be taken from the boiler through a valve reduc- 
ing the pressure to about 1 Ib. per sq. in. 

The water drawn from the circulation by the pump may 
be delivered into the tender tank, or may circulate through a 
coil in the tank and then be discharged. 

This system has been used in buildings in New York and 
other cities, and the result of tests on railroad trains will be 





awaited with much interest. 
The Williames system thusclaims to prevent the accumula 
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101-Pound Rail for the Belgian State Railroads, 
Designed by M. FLamMacHe. Half-Size. 


tion of air in the higher parts of the pipes and water in the 
lower portions ; usually serious difficulties in heating cars 
from the locomotive. 








Some Heavy Rail Sections. 





Two heavy rail sections are shown in the illustrations on 
this page. That designed by Mr. Sayre has never been 
rolled. The Belgian section is now making by the Cockerill 
Company, at Seraing. The dimensions of the Belgian rail are 
givenin millimeters. They may be reduced to inches by mul- 
tiplying by 0.039, but for convenience of comparison certain 
dimensions of the two rails are given in the table below, to 
gether with the corresponding dimensions of a 100-pound 
rail, designed by Mr. C. P. Sandberg, and illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette June 25, 1886. The Belgian rail will 
weigh abont 101 pounds per yard. 

Comparative dimensions of three heavy rail sections. 


Sayre. Sandberg. Belgian. 
Total height........ 5.5 in. 5.75 in. 5.73 in. 
Depth of web... .. 27, ‘ 2% * 2% ** 

ae head ..... 275 ‘* Me: * a 

Width of base...... Hed e Bie OS Sy “* 
“ 

“ head....1 31 4, 25 2 
Thickness of web... fe “ Hw eo 
Radius of corner... % ‘* a 2 Bw 

5 crown...12 ‘ 6 oa 7 © (2) 
Splice angle........ 13° 30’ 15° 12° 30’ 
Upper bearing of 

SN ide sasvees Hi iv. 84 in. 8 in. 


It will be seen that the Belgian modification of Mr. Sand- 
berg’s section gives a flatter splice angle than either of the 
others, while the web in both of the foreign sections allows a 
deeper angle bar than that of Mr. Sayre. The development 
of upper and lower flanges in the Sayre and Sandberg splices, 
however, gives them great strergtn as beams. The Belgian 
rail is to rest on iron plates, lessening the load per square 
nch on the ties, and compensating in that respect for the 





HEAVY RAIL SECTIONS, 


narrower base, Of course the cutting into the surface of the 
tie is an obvious objection to the plates. This rail is 9 meters 
(29.5 ft.) long, and is to be laid on creosoted oak ties, 12 to 
the rail. 

The mitre-cut joint to be used with the Fritz-Sayre splice 
on the Lehigh Valley road is shown in the illustrations. Con- 
cerning this, Mr. Sayre says that ‘‘ the mitre-cut rails will 
be used as soon as we can get them,” and adds that ‘I ex- 
pect to lay a mile or more of 45-ft. rails” with the mitred 
joint. He further says that were he changing from the 
67-pound section to-day he would adopt an 84-pound 
rail. 








Western Railway Club. 


The Western Railway Club met at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, March 16, President Scottin the chair. The prelim- 
inary business being disposed of, Mr. G. W. Rhodes (Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy), Chairman of the Committee on Height 
of Drawbars, submitted the report of the committee. They 
found, upon investigation, that about 42 per cent. of the cars 
in use have drawheads 33 inches above the rail when car is 
empty. 
METHODS OF CAR HEATING, 
Mr. WiiuiaM ForsytH (Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 


ey): This club. should lead opinion towards the 
point of deciding between conflicting systems. On 
one side take stoves and all sorts of independ- 
ent heaters; on the other take steam from the 


locomotive or other single point ; call the latter the con- 
tinuous system of heating. The expression, ‘* continuous 
heating.” will become as expressive as continuous brakes. 
He objected to any half-way mesures, and therefore 
favored continuous heating. Was decidedly against trying 
stoves any longer for use when train is running, but bad no 
objection to their use when cars were detached from source of 
continuous heat. Continuous system should be preferred both 
for safety and economy. The expense of one of the accidents 
from stoves would equipa whole road with plant for a continu- 
ous system. The continuous system would effect direct saving 
in fuel. By experiments it was found that in cold weather a 
car uired 20 lbs. anthracite coal per hour, with steam 
from locomotive, 10 lbs, soft coal would do the heat- 
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Proposed 101-Pound Rail-Section. 
Designed by Ropert ti. Sayre. Half-Size. 


ing. He advocated increasing the heating surface 
of locomotives to enable them to spare heat for the cars, and 
objected to introducing devices for emergencies only, as the 
would never be in order when the emergency happened. 
Means for extinguishing fires in stovesin case of accident 
would be useful on dining cars where stoves must be used; 
did not want anything of the kind on other cars. Prices 
asked by inventors of continuous heaters are too high, and 
will be the means of compelling railroads to devise methods 
for themselves. 

Secretary SincLarr read letters from Jacob Johann 
(Texas Pacific), John Hickey (Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western), J. M. Lowry (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul), 
and W. Augustus (Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska). Mr. 
Jobann favored strengthening the stove, fastening it 
properly nd preventing it from spilling fire. 
train equipped in this- way had gone down a_ bank, 
but no fire was started. Lighting cars with oil is a 
greater source of danger thau stoves: gas or electricity 
should be used. Mr. Hickey wanted more attention devoted 
by operating departments to preventing the numerous ac- 
cidents that stoves render so disastrous. Save stoves made 
stronger and placed in a safer location than the ends of cars. 
Heating by steam from the locomotive is not practicable. 
Mr, Lowry had watched the operation of a locomotive pull- 
ing a train heated by the Martin system and considered it 
successful for a train of five cars. Stoves must be retained 
tc meet emergencies. 

WILuiaM Barr (Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul) told his 
experience with the Martin system. Wish thermometer 10° 
below zero, there was no difficulty in keeping cars comfort- 
ably warm. Coupiings gave some trouble, probably through 
bad proportions. Lime salts from the boiler water had aiso 
caused annoyance even when steam was taken from the top 
of the dome. 

The motion was made and carried that Mr. Sewell and 
others should be permitted to speak. Mr. Sewell described 
his method as already reported in the Railroad Gazette in 
the account of the Boston meeting. 

Mr. S. H. HARRINGTON then read the following paper on 
Safety Appliances for Extinguishing Fires in Passenger Cars 
when Derailed: 

Many experiments have been made on the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis with safe methods of heating cars. We 
endeavored toapply the Sturtevant system as used in our 
Columbus shops, Air is driven by a fan through a network 
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EXTINGUISHER ACTUATED BY DERAILMENT BRAKE, 


& St. Louis Railway. 


For Description see Proceedings of Western Railway Club. 


of steam 


ipes, ard the air thus warmed is distributed over 
the shop by la 


rge pipes.* 


In order to maintain a uniform temperature of 70 deg. on! for cars heated by steam or suspended heaters. 


though the engineer had applied his brake before the collision 
or derailment. We have designed a peculiarly —_ valve 
n case of 


a train of 15 cars when the outside temperature is 10 deg. | derailment, the steam is turned into a vessel filled with saw- 


below zero, it would be necessary to use an apparatus of the | dust. 


If the body left the trucks still on the rails, the hose 


size used in our Columbus paint shop, with a six foot fan| would part, applying the brake and actuating the fire ex- 


and 1,034 ft. of steam p:pe. The cubic contents of this shop | 


is about 250,000 cubic feet. A car 50 ft. long, 10 ft. wide 
and 9 ft. bigh contains approximately 5,000 cub. ft., and a 
train of 15 cars will contain about 75,000 cub. ft. or about 
20 per cent. of the contents of the paint shop. Making due 
allowance fcr the losses resulting from opening doors and | 
windows, leakage occasionally by bad joints and fits and 
escape through ventilators, we will not fall far short of re- 
quiring the same size apparatus as in our paint shop, and 
as this would be too large and heavy we abandoned it. 
The transfer, switching and letting out of cars are further 
objections to any system of heating from the engine, and it 
is well to consider these matters as well as the undoubted 
advantages of heating from the engine. Finding, however, 
that we could not entirely dispense with the stove, we turned 
our attentiou to solve the problem of making a fire-safe stove, 
and have devised an apparatus that will extinguish a fire in | 
a derailed car. : 

The principle of this device is briefly as follows: When a 
car leaves the track, the derailment attachment shown in the 
illustration not only sets the brake, but admits air from a 
storage reservoir into a siphon filled with sulphuric acid. 
The acid is forced into a soda tank, generating carbodio gas | 
which extinguishes the fire in the stove. 

The apparatus consists of four main parts : The derailment | 
attachment, the storage reservoir for air, the extinguisher, | 
and the case containing the acid. The first has a strong 
spiral spring and a trigger actuated by a small spiral spring, 
the spindle seating on a rubber washer. The storage reservoir 
is underneath the car, and bas two differential valves seated 
by a spiral spring. The extinguisher contains a hose arranged 
so as to always lie on the bottom of the tank shown inside 
the car. The acid isin a glass vessel with lead siphon, and | 
is also inside the car. Separate pipes connect the derail-| 
ment attachment with the storage reservoir. Other pipes | 
connect it with the acid and the extinguisher, and the latter | 
is further connected with the stoye as shown in the illustra- | 
tions. 

The accompanying illustrations show the method we have 
subjecced to very satisfactory tests. The case containing the 
acid is placed in a projection from a panel in the side of the 
car. e were. forved to apply itin this way, owing to the 
peculiar build of thecar. In cars built hereafter. this lead 
siphon containing the sulpburic acid will be hidden by being 

ween the inner panel and outside covering of a car. | 
Sulphuric acid is forced through the opening at the top of the 
siphon into the soda tank, and from there does its work, ex- 
tinguishing the fire. 

In order to empty tbe extinguisher tank inside the car of 
liquid the hose is weighted at its free extremity with a lead 
collar. so that in whatever position the car may be the grav- 
ity of this collar will always lie at the bottom of the tank, 
thus allowing the liquid and not the gases to escape into the 
stove. A dome can be substituted for the siphon confining | 
the chemical action to the chemical tank, the air being forced 
on top of the acid causes it to pass through rubber tubing 
into the soda. The apparatus would probably cost about 
$65 per car. 

In case one car becomes derailed, the brakes would be ap-| 
plied on the whole train, but the fire would be extinguished 
only in the car derailed. The Railroad Gazette report of acci- 
dents in 1885 shows that out of a total of 1,217 railroad ac- 
cidents, 681. or more than one-half, were derailment sof some | 

ind, and of the total of 307 persons kil’ed, 141, or nearly 
one-Lalf, lost their lives in this particular class of accidents, 
The number injured in derailments is even a larger per- 


centage. 
The storage reservoir acts independently of the main pipe 
pressure and therefore the fire will be extinguished even 


* The system is devcribed on page 55 of the Railroad Gazette, 
Jan, 28; 1887, 








tinguishing apparatus. 

What would become of the fire if the car wero inverted, 
if the instructions are carried out, and a swinging door is 
placed in the stove so that it is necessary to hold it at an angle 
of 45 degrees until coal is put in? It is impossible for the hot 
coals to tall out through the door unless it is left open. A 
perforated cone is placed in the opening for the stove-pipe, 
and will fill the space as soon as the car is inverted ; the car- 
bovaceous gases will force the liquid into the stove regardless 
of the positicn of the car body, it the air is liberated from the 
sturage reservoir or main pipe. In case of incipient fires, the 
extinguisher could be used like any other device now in use. 

An efficient derailment brake must be so constructed that if 
the valve be raised off of its seat even only \ in., it will not 
reseat itself, and if the wheels were to leave the track side- 
ways, the cross-arm must be long enough to strike the head 
of the rail. If the valve stem or cross-piece is raised, it 


| should be free to rotate so that it will not be rendered 


worthless after using it once. Thederailment brake can be 
used to good advantage at railrord crossings by means of a 
stop in connection with semaphore signal. It could, by ap- 
plying it to the engine truck, be made to stop a train in case 
of ignoring a signal or failure to make a stop. When freight 


| engines are equipped with driver brakes and using straight 


air, the raising of the valve stem can be made to open an air- 
cock, thus admitting air to the brake cylinder from air 
reservoir, and where no brakes are attached to engine, a 
frangible disk can be used, making it a penalty where such a 
disk is broken. 

The present outfit of passenger cars on the Southwest 
Pennsylvania system, with two Winslow stoves costing $40 
each, hood $10, heater boxes $22, makes a total of $122. fo 


heat a car by steam would cost about $225, plus the cost of 
present apparatus, makfig a total of $347 per car. Weare 
using Baker heater on private cars, a suspended heater under 
the car, and Winslow’s safety stoves. and to change all of 
these would incur an outlay of $34,700 for 100 cars, 

A suspended heater is safer than any stove now m use, ard 
the expense of an extinguisher applied to one of these would 
cost less than any other kind of stove. We have made six 
very satisfactory tests of the derailment brake and extiz- 
guisher. An arrangement to extinguish the lights of the 
lamps can be added, but as there is seldom any danger from 
this source, it may be dispensed with. 

A lamp filled with 300 degree oil, will be extinguished 
when inverted. No disastrous fires occur in summer time, 
whilst in winter we have the terribie disasters brought before 
us. which conclusively show that the stove is the cause, and 
not the lamps. 

The following figures show how cheaply the apparatus 
could be maintained. With acid at 1 cents per lb., and 
soda at 4!¢ cents, the apparatus can be charged for 94 cents. 

Mr. L. CLINE described a method of heating he has in con- 
nection with a special fuel that resembles molten leed. 

Mr. Barr favored continuous system, but wanted to see it 
tried with the thermometer 30 degrees below zero. 

Mr. Gro. Gisss (engineer of tests, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul) has charge of the Martin train; they tried to de- 
termine three points, viz., could the cars be kept warm, 
would locomotive spare the steam, would the pipes freeze up! 
He had seven tests with temperature from 30 to 50 degrees 


above zero. The average amount of steam used 
was 70 Ibs. per car per hour. With the temperature 
15 degrees above, the average amount of steam used 


was 100 lbs., and with temperature 10 degrees above 
the average steam used was 115 lbs. In a heating-up test 
with the temperature 10 degrees below, 280 Ibs. of water 
were used per car. The car was heated in three hours hy 
steam of 18 lbs. pressure. There was no advantage in using 
steam of more than 5 lbs. pressure, as the latent heat of 
steam varies little. It required 17.5 lbs. of coal per car per 
hour for heating. Therefore, 8.5 per cent. of the locomotive 
capacity was required for heating the train. There will be 
some difficulty in keeping the couplings free from ice. 

Mr. L. E. Jonnson (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) 
moved that it is the sense of this meeting that it would be ad- 
visable that railroad companies sbould investigate and thor- 
oughly experiment with continuous steam heating for pas- 
senger cars, and that a committee of three be appointed to 
endeavor through the managers of some of the prominent 
railroads running into Chicago to equip trains on different 
roads with different devices. 

Mr. Barr objected to that plan. They had got good re 
sults from independent heaters, and be did not think the club 
should take action detrimental to any particular system. 

Mr. ForsyTH was against stoves in any form, and be- 
lieved the motion should prevail. 

Mr. W. B. Snow (Lilinois Centra)) was satisfied that stoves 
or the independent system of heating was right. 

Mr. S. H. HARRINGTON said they used the Winslow heater 
and described an accident where a train went down an em- 
bankment and the water in stoves extinguished fire. Some- 
thing decidedly good must be provided to justify them in dis- 
placing devices that worked so well. 

Mr. JOHNSON did not see that subjecting continuous sys- 
tem to good tests would compromise other systems. If rail- 
roads did not make energetic efforts to provide safe means of 
heeting. the granger legislators would take the matter up in 
a way that would do barm all round. 

President Scott favored the motion, and wished to see ex- 
periments carried out to demonstrate how far heating with 
steam was practicable. 

Mr. G. W. Ruopes thought that if the motion were car- 
ried it would merely convey an expression of opinion, as 
.was done by the Master Car-Builders’ Association in regard 
to the type of car-couplers. Hedid not think the appoint- 
ment of a committee would interfere with independent car 
heaters, but that it would be influential in urging railroads to 
encourage investigation of this important subject. 

The motion was carried, and Messrs. Forsyth, Barr and 
Scott were appointed as the committee. The discussion then 
closed. 

The rules of interchange of cars were discussed, but no 
change of any importance was recommended, 





Sontributions. 


Some Duties of Enginemen. 


Sioux Ciry, Ia., March 9, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Railroad men up this way think the verdict of the 
Coroner’s jury in tLe Republic disaster is about the weakest 
thing ever sent out, so far as the men being overworked goes. 
Many of our men have been kept out forty hours at a time 
in this cold, hard climate this winter, have been caught in 
storms, and there was no kelpforit. Also I am glad to 











see you take up the subject of the engineman getting off his 








DERAILMENT BRAKE, ACTUATING FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 


& St. Louis Rai!way. 


For Desvripttin see Proceedings of Western Ra tway Clit. 
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seat and looking out upon the left-hand side on passing around 
curves. An enginecr’s own safety, as well as that of the pas- 
sengers and the company’s property, demands that he should 
do this. 

lt may not be generally known by the public that after a 
fireman has been looking into the fire-box that he cannot dis- 
tinguish anything ahead for a short space of time after shut- 
ting his furnace door; but any experienced runner knows it, 
I know asa matter of fact that many accidents have been 
averted by the runner’s alertness in this respect. When rail- 
road managers and their subordinate officers take sufficient 
pains in selecting men for future engineers and conductors 
and ther let them know in some manner that they appreciat> 
meritorious acts on ‘he part of their men, then will they have 
a better class, 

[As was intimated in these columns, 17 hours is not 
an excessive day’s work in case of emergency; but in 


by means of a branch pipe in free communication with the 
main air-pipe running the length of the train. This hollow 
cast-iron pipe a is nicked at one point e, as shown, and wil 
'thus break off when it strikes against any object. Being 
protected by the wheels, it cannot be struck by a stop block, 
or guard rail, or ballast, or ice or snow, as long as the train 
| keeps the track. When, however, the train leaves the track 
and commences to bump over the ties and ballast, the cast- 
| iron pipe cannot fail to break at the nicked point e, and wil! 
then, of - ourse, set the brakes. 

It will be seen that this appliance does not require any 
extra valve or moving part. As shown in figs. 1 and 2, it 
| is provided with a stop-cock which can be shut after a de- 
| railed car has been again placed on the track, so as to permit 
| the brakes to be worked as usual during the rest of the jour- 
| ney. A plug 1s also provided at the bottom in order to empty 
| the pipe of any water that may accumulate. 


| 


| As shown in figs. 3 and 4, the stop-cock and plug are omit- 





order torender i i 208- : 
er the emergencies as infrequent as pos- | ted as unnecessary refinements, and in order to guard against 


sible, the division superintendent needs to exercise | the ice forming in the bottom of the pipe bursting the pipe, 
constant and vigilant care in the matter of economi:-~ the interior cavity of the pipe is coned, so that the cake of ice 
ing time and making the runs reasonable. The show- | as formed will rise and thus prevent bursting. A little salt 
ing of appreciation of ordinary merit (without waiting | placed in the bottom of the pipe when it is first put up wil} 
for extraordinary instances) is indeed an important | prevent freezing, and asthe pipe forms merely a *‘ dead end,” 
matter; whenever the rewards bear some reasonable | With no current of air passing, it is not likely that any ap- 
relation to the penalties in numer and frequency—as | preciable quantity of water will ever lodge in the bottom of 





they can very easily be made to do—there will be a 
great advance in the harmony of the relations of the 
officers and working force all around, and increased 
efficiency will certainly result.—EDITOR RAILROAD 
GAZETTE. | 








Change of Connection Curve. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A certain Section Foreman of several years’ experience on 
a ‘* big road,” left—for reasous best known to himself—and 
applied for and got a section on a ** small road” where fore< 
men are unhampered by engineers or roadmasters, and beinz 
a ** new broom,” of course ** sweptclean,” and while I will 
give him credit for doing an immense amount of work and 
bringing his section up toa fair standard, I think he over- 
shot his mark on the last attempt, which was this. 

The ‘“ small road” connects with the ‘* big road” by a very 
sharp curve, and he claimed that he could greatly benefit said 
curve by throwing the track in, and, after several attempts 
permission was given by the Superintendent and it was 
changed in this way, A % frog was substituted for a j, on 
the ‘‘ big roa i” (the switch remained the same). The curve 
after leaving the froz was moved in, so that at a point about 
20 rods from frog the outside rail was nearly one foot past 
when the inside rail laid before, and at the other end of curve 
he came back on to tangent at a point two or three rods from 
previous point of curvature. 

The curve was shortened about 7 ft. 

Length of curve about 40 rods, 

I claim he has a sharper curve than before with an elbow 
at each end, and better trackmen than I am say it is 2 or 8 
degrees less curvature than before. Which is right ¢ 

Please answer through the columns of the GAZETTE and 
oblige a SECTION FOREMAN. 

(The data given are insufficient for the decision of 
the question. A sketch from measurement would be 
needed, inasmuch as it is impossible to tell without the 
measurements how regular the old curve was. If it 
was a regular curve from head block to head block, it 
would be impossible to improve it by any method 
which shortened it. Aregular curve might be im- 
proved for running by putting in flatter frogs at each 
end at the expense of getting a sharper curve between 
the frogs, since this would tend to give an easy 
entrance and departure from the connection, but this 
was evidently not done in this case, and would further- 
more lengthen the curve. 

The only case in which the curve could be improved 
by the method described would be that of an ex- 
tremely irregular condition of the original curve. 

The only point on which a decision can be given is 
that of the claim that there were ‘* 2 or 3 degrees less 
curvature than before.” If this means that less total 
curvature was effected it is obviously wrong, unless 
the angle between the tracks connected was altered, 
It is likely, however, that the writer means the sharp- 
est curve was of a lower degree than before, which is 
not impossible, though rather improbable.—EpITor 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Automatic Derailment Brake. 


New York, March 7, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In an article in your issue of March 4, 1887, on ‘‘ Safety 
Appliances for Fast Trains,” you state that in the White 
River accident a brake applying itself when the cars left the 
line would have saved many lives. About two years ago this 
occurred to me, and in December, 1885, I patented a device 
for automatically applying a brake when a locomotive or car 
left the rails. I .inclose you specification and drawings of this 
improvement, which may be applied in many different ways 
and to any automatic brake. 

Ihave patented other forms of appliances for the same 
purpose, but I consider the methods shown on the drawings 
the best. 

A vertical cast-iron or metal pipe is secured to the engine, 
tewder or car body in the wake of the wheels, and is placed 


| the pipe. 

| As the pipe is fast to the body and not to the truck, no hose 
| connection is needed. A hose is expensive to start with, is 
| liable to burst and cause delay, and is, moreover, a constant 
| «expense for renewals. I have endeavored to make the appli- 


ance as cheapand simple as possible, so that it cannot get out 
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| 
of order and will always be ready for action whenever re- 
quired, 

I am sending copies of your issue containing article referred 
to to the leading superintendents of our English railways, as 
I am of opinion that this question of applying automatic 
brakes, as soon as any portion of a train leaves the rails, is 
one of the most pressing requirements for the safety of the 
traveling public. 

I have made arrangements with a well-known company of 
the United States, who have seen the brake and are favor- 
ably disposed to have a trial and thoroughly test its action in 
every way. I shall be very pleased to give you any further 
information you may require concerning this matter. 

P. EVERITT. 


Everitt’s Automatic Derailment Brake. 








Frangible Attachments to Automatic Brakes 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Merch 11, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In your editorial you refer to the necessity for brakes be- 
ing automatically applied by the derailment of a truck or the 
breaking of a wheel. The Westinghouse Air Brake Co, has 
given this mattera good deal of attention, and with the first 
introduction of the automatic brake fitted a number of cars 
| witha device having that in view, and the company has 





since secured patents for a frangible tube so arranged with 
| preference to the truck of a car that the derailment of the 
| ruck or the breaking of a wheel would automatically apply 
| all of the brakes in the train. Therefore, any railroad that 
| desires to use such an appliance may make the attachment to 
their existing brake apparatus with very little alteration or 
additiova] expense. Gro. WESTINGHOUSE, JR. 


—-- 


A Legal Review of the Inter-state Commerce Act. 


Mostze, Ala., March 12, 1887. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

This statute, like all others, must be construed so as to give 
effect to the intention of the legislative body that created it. 
This intention is not to be gathered from a particular sections 
but from the statute asa whole. It was the evident intention 
of Congress to suppress what it construed to be existing abuses 
and evil as practiced by the railroads of the country. In 
order to secure this purpose, radical changes are made, 
severe penalties prescribed and summary remedies given. 

















The last paragraph of Section 1 provides: “That all! 


charges made for services rendered in the transportation of 
persons and property aforesaid, or in connection therewith. 
or for the receiving, delivery, storage or the bandling of such 
property, shall be reasonable and just ; and every unjust and 
unreasonable charge for such service is prohibited and de- 
clared to be unlawful.” 

This is but a declaration of the common law. It has always 
been the law that charges made by common carriers for the 
transportation of persous aud property should be reasonable 
and just. At common law the aggrieved party could only 
recover of the carrier the sum found to be in excess of a 
reasonable charge. Under the provisions of this statute, 
however, any common carrier charging what may be honestly 
thought at the time to be reasonable, but afterwards deter- 
mined to be unreasonable, becomes liable to the person in- 
jured thereby for the full amount of damages sustained in 
consequence of such unreasonable charge, together with a 
reasonable attorney's fee, aud a penalty of five thousand dol- 
lars. S nce the statute makes this radical innovation upon 
the common law, I think it should have prescribed some sys- 
tem or uniform rule by which the carrier could have de- 
termined in advance what would be a reasonable or unreason- 
able charge. To illustrate the hardships and con- 
fusion that will grow out of this statute, we will suppose that 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co, receives at Henderson, Tenn., 
a car load of corn to be transported and delivered at Ok- 
olona, Miss., and also receives another car load of corn at 
Okolona, Miss., to be transported and delivered at Hender- 
son, Tenn., the charges in both cases being thesame. We 
will further suppose that the shippers, both at Henderson, 
Tenn., and Okolona, Miss., bring suit on the ground that 
the charges are unreasonable. It may be determined by the 
court and jury in Tennessee that the charge is reasonable, 
and by the court and jury in Mississippi that the charge is 
unreasonable. This is not an illogical or irrational supposi- 
tion, and hundreds of like cases are liable to happen in every 
state in the Union. The question to be determined by the 
courts and juries in ail such cases is: Whether or not the 
charge made and collected is reasonable or unreasonable ¢ 

This statute fails to designate or even indicate what facts 
are to be received and considered by the jury in arriving at a 
correct solution of this difficult and intricate question. The 
statute having failed to provide a uniform rule the result will 
be, that a jury in one circuit wiil receive as evidence a state- 
ment of facts, while a jury in another circuit an entirely 
different statement of facts, or upon the same statement of 
facts will solve the sarmse problem differently. 

It is apparent that there will necessarily be a conflict of 
verdicts, not only in different circuits, but verdicts differing 
in the same circuit about the same matter. One jury will 
determine a charge reasonable while another jury in the 
same circuit has the right to determine a like charge un_ 
reasonable. . 

The whole matter is left to the unrestrained discretion of a 
jury in each case, and the jury is left without any legal rule 
to guide it in its deliberations. And this, too, about a matter 
where a railroad company is compelled to respond to the per- 
son complaining for the full amount of damages sustained in 
consequence of such unreasonable charge, together with an 
attorney’s fee to be fixed by the court, and besides being sub- 
ject to heavy penalties. It therefore follows that a charge 
honestly made can subsequently be determined unreasonable 
and quasi criminal. Since this act increases the common law 
damages and adds penalties, was it not the legalduty of Con- 
gress to provide a uniform rule whereby the carrier could be 
informed when it was viclating the law and subjecting itself 
to the heavy damages, attorney’s fees, and severe penalties ? 
The courts will certainly not sustain the validity of a statute 
which allows a jury in one circuit to say by its verdict that 
a charge was reasonable, and at the same time allows another 
jury in the same circuit to say by its verdict a like charge is 
unreasonable, and thus subject the carrier to heavy damages, 
attorney's fees and severe penalties. It will be seen from the 
provisions of Section 8 that any common carrier violating or 
disregarding any of the provisions of this statute which are 
declared to be unlawful, such common carrier shall be liable 
to the person or persons injured thereby for the full amount 
of the damages sustained in consequence of such violation, 
together with a reasonable attorney’s fee to be fixed by the 
court, in every case of recovery. Thisisa clear and mani- 
fest unjust discrimination against the carrier, and conse- 
quently a violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

The provisions of the act impose burdens upon the carrier 
in every instance, and relieve the other party, let the issue 
result as it may. 

An act of the Legislature of the state of Alabama 
provided that any corporation owning or controlling any 
railroad in that state, or any complainant against such cor- 
poration, person or persons, taking an appeal from a decision 
rendered by a justice of the peace, in suits for damages 
brought under the provisions of another section of the: act, 
and, failing to sustain such appeal, or to reduce or increase 
the judgment before the Appellate Court, shall be liable for 
a reasonable attorney’s fee, incurred by reason of such ap- 
peal, to be assessed by the Court, not to exceed twenty dol- 
lars; and such attorney's fee was to be a part of the costs, 
and to be collected as such 

It was insisted by the railroad company in the caseof South 
& North Railroad Company v. Morris, 65 Ala., 193, that the 
statute was unconstitutional and void. , 

The Supreme Court ot Alabama in its opinion, after a care- 
ful consideration of the question, arrived at the conclusion 
that the section of the act referred to violated the Constitu- 
tion, both of the state and of the United States. The Court, 
speaking through Judge Somerville, among other things, 
said : *‘ Justice canuot be sold or denied by ths exaction of a 

(Continued on peege 182.) 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take | 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- | 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies | 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. is- 
cussions of .-tbjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of | 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 
them are especially desired. Officers w<!l oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices | meei..98, elections, 
appointments, and ially ann’ reports, :ome notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin | 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 

nt to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
heir inventions, machinery, ai ae jinancial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so y in our advertising col 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- | 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis | 
ing patronage. 








A newspaper item says that the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe road’s new plan of having train-collectors, 
whose sole duty is to collect tickets and fares (and 
passes until the dead line of April 5 is reached) has re- 
sulted in a large increase of receipts, enough to pay | 
the wages of the new men three times over. 

Without accusing the former conductors of dishon-| 
esty it is worth noting that the experiment is a valua- 
ble one, and that the American system of fare-collect- 
ing is a loose makeshift, and always was, and that it 
ought to be reformed. Even with uniformly upright | 
conductors there will never fail to be daily evasions | 
resulting from various degrees of fraudulent intent, so | 
lopg as dependence is placed upon a single individual’s 
ability to go through a half-dozen well filled cars and 
unerringly pick out the one, two or a dozen people 
who boarded the train at the last station. 








The recent numerous fatal railroad disasters being 
all of a character that could have been mitigated if 
not averted by the use of proper appliances, itis not 
surprising that a host of inventors are springing for- 
ward with safety apparatus to prevent every imagin- 
able accident, It might, however, be well if inventors 
would bear in mind that their praiseworthy intentions 
will never reach fruition unless their contrivances are 
simple, cheap, durable, and not likely to get out of 
order. A complicated device is only too 
likely to be disabled by the rough usage and 
unskilled attendance which railroad cars receive, 
and an appliance that gives trouble under ordinary 
circumstances will certainly prove useless when 
suddenly wanted in impending disaster. A car may 
run years before any accident occurs, and safety ap- 
pliances must stand fully prepared to act whenever 
called for, and if found clogged up with dirt or rust or 
otherwise rendered inoperative at the critical moment 
are worse than useless, misleading those who trusted 
in them. Every additional valve and spring and part 
renders the device moré susceptible to failure. 








The colors for switch lights was one of the subjects | 
that did not come before the time convention last fall, 
as indeed it would not naturally in,g discussion on 
train rules simply ; but as in the extremely limited 
variety of. colors available for night use every kind of 
red,-white or green light located anywhere near a | 
railroad track becomes of consequence, the matter 
really is affected by signal rules and quite naturally 
suggests itself when they are discussed. The use of 
green for tail lights and for classification of trains as 
recommended by the committee, will be a new thing 
on many roads ; and, judging from the expressions of 
some of the superintendents, will be regarded as inter- 
fering with the convenient use of the same color in 
switch lights, where it is now largely employed to in- 
dicate all clear; and some member of the convention 
will quite likely bring his dilemma before that body. | 

The objection to white in a switch light is the liabil- | 
ity of a runner’s placing mistaken confidence in some | 
other white light believing it to be a switch light. The | 
experience of some of the old enginemen of the Penn- | 
sylvania road, which uses white for “‘ all clear,” would 





| not to reduce speed. 


be of value in the consideration of this subject. The| 


size or some other peculiarity of the lens doubtless 
in many cases serves to distinguish one light from 
another, and the position of the Pennsylvania switch 
lights, many of them being placed several feet higher 
than the cab window, also tends to prevent mistakes 
in identifying them; but the objection to the color 
per se still remains. If a large white bull’s-eye or an 
elevated white bull’s-eye is the thing that indicates 
safety to arunner, then the rules ought to say so instead 
of misstating the case by calling mere whiteness of the 
light the vital point. 








THE FOREST HILLS DISASTER. 





For six thousand years men have been complaining 
that the punishments inflicted for their misdeeds have 
been greater than they can bear, with the implied 
claim that they are more severe than ought to be 
borne ; and to this day we complacently imagine after 
each solemn warning that we shall now need no fur- 
ther chastisement ; that we have learned the required 
lesson and all will be well, But when appalling dis- 
asters follow one another as they have since the open- 
ing of this year we are compelled to stop and think. 
We see that nothing but absolute compliance with the 
simple laws of nature will give any assurance of im 
munity whatever. The law of averages is for the pres- 
ent a broken reed, whatever it may be in the retrospect 
a hundred years hence. The greater the magnitude 
of our operations and of our defiance of natural law, 
the more tremendous the warning and punishment, 
whatever may be our own views about our desert. 
In this last great disaster it may be difficult to deter- 
mine the individuals most at fault, and the distribution 
of the punishment is certain to be most unsatisfactory ; 
but whatever the moral complexity of the case, 
physically it appears pretty simple. 

The evidence so far received points conclusively to 
the breaking down of the bridge as the one cause of 
the disaster. Whether or not any accident to the 
train preceded the fall of the bridge and precipitated 
what was sure to come, we cannot tell; but that the 
bridge has stood so long isa marvel, and a splendid 
tribute to iron as a material of construction. What 
torture it has endured in that wretched bridge! The 
bridge was a thing of shreds and patches, the trusses 
of two different designs ; one of them, and the hori- 
zontal trussing, having been by an engineer whose 
bridge work long ago had its death blow. One of his 
bridges fell in 1874 under a test load, and a number of 
them were afterwards removed from another road 
dangerous. 

The top chord of one of the trusses is described by 
Prof, Swain, of the Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology, as having been composed of ‘* three I beams 
and three bent plates united, forming a close column,” 
and these columns were joined by cast-iron sleeves. The 
hangers carrying the floor beams depended from pins 
through these cast-iron sleeves, and were inaccessible 
for inspection or painting. These hangers, of course, 
are found to have rusted badly. Moreover, they were 
badly welded originally. These rusted and flawed 
hangers have been examined by several engineers, 
and the sum of opinion is that one at least of them 
could have done no work for a long time, and that the 
first failure was here. But in so faulty a structure 
any one of many weak parts may have first given 
way. That the bridge should have stood up while it 
was new, and under the strains of ten years ago is 
not wonderful, but the wonder is that it should have 
been allowed to stand till now. 

As to what was the private opinion held by the offi- 
cers of the Boston & Providence as to the safety of 
this bridge we have no information. It said 
that the orders to trainmen were to cross it at a 
speed of not more than 12 milesan hour. The char- 
acter of the wreck would indicate a much greater 
speed than that ; and the situation of the bridge, mid- 
way between stations, made the temptation strong 
The momentum which cafried 
the roof of the fourth car clean off the body, and siid 
it on to the track beyond the bridge, to say nothing of 
the entire demolition of the wrecked cars in the 
roadway below, makes it probable that the 12 miles 
an hour rule was not strictly enforced. 

lt would be unfair to try to fix the blame of this 
disaster until all the evidence is in, but it would be a 
misuse of language to call it an accident, knowing 
what we do. 

The warning to railroad officials, who, by great and 
undeserved good luck, have yet been spared the bur- 
den of trying to account for a similar ‘* accident ” is 
sufficiently solemn. No words could add to the force 
of it. That many bridges nearly as bad arein daily use 
is certain. It is not long ago that an expert was asked 


as 


of 


is 


‘disputes between railroads and their employés. 


| to make a quiet and confidential inspection of a bridge | 


on one of the most important passenger roads in the 
country. His verdict was that it was only by the 
grace of God that the bridge had not fallen under the 
first heavy train that crossed. The bridge was rebuilt 
at once, 








HUNDRED-POUND RAILS. 


In another column are illustrated two heavy rail 
sections, both designed by men distinguished by their 
successful labors for the improvement in form and 
quality of rails. It is aside from the present purpose 
to discuss the relative merits of the two sections. The 
radius of curvature of the corner of either of them 
may vary an- eighth of an incl from the ideal form, 
and still break no bones ; but the desirability of adopt- 
ing a heavier rail is a pressing question. 

An American engineer, who can speak with great 
authority, writes : 

[ wish to impress upon you the necessity of heavier rai) 
sections and joints. We now carry double the weight on 
each car and car-wheel that we did ten years ago, and 
the railroad managers do not seem to have awakened 
to the fact. The rail makers understand it,and are mak- 
ing rails lower in carbon to prevent danger of breaking. 
This is all very well, except that the rails do not last, and the 
makers are getting the reputation of making poor rails. We 
now specify .50 to .55 carbon in 76-lb. sections. 

From Mr. Sandberg’s letter of March 2, in another 
column, it will be seen that he differs very decidedly 
from the American engineer quoted above as to the 
amount of carbon to be permitted in American rails 
high in phosphorus, but that he would have no 
objection to even 0.50 per cent. carbon and 0,12 per 
per cent. phosphorus in a 100-lb. rail. 

The considerations which will decide for or against 
the use of heavier rails on lines doing a fast and heavy 
traffic are economy, comfort and humanity. The 
last consideration at this moment has unusual force, 
for while but one of the recent great accidents has 
been traced to broken rails, they have all helped to 
quicken that faculty, popularly supposed to be rather 
lethargic, the railroad manager’s conscience; and 
every one in power must now feel a new sense of his 
responsibility for the lives of those who travel by his 
road, The noise made by the newspapers will subside 
with the next sensation, but a public opinion has 
already been formed which encourages foolish and 
vicious legislation much in the spirit of revenge for 
the blood of the innocent dead. 

The experience of the elevated roads in this city is sug- 
gestive. They serve an enormous public, and many 
justifiable complaints are made of the way in which 
they doit. Even insult and physical violence at the 
hands of ruffianly employés may be charged against 
them ; but the man who travels by the elevated knows 
that he can reach his destination with reasonable speed, 
and unusual safety and that is why he travels. How 
much the heavy rails used (heavy as compared with 
weight and speed of trains) have contributed to their 
unprecedented immunity from accidents no one can 
tell, but there can be no doubt that this has been a 
very important element. 

The Belgian engineer whose modification of the 
Sandberg 100-pound section is shown in this issue con- 
cludes that the heavy rail is actually economical in 
positions where the traffic would wear it out in 20 
years, and that even in positions of much lighter 
traffic the economy of maintenance would give a bal- 
ance in favor of the heavy rail. Mr. Sandberg, in a 
paper published in the Railroad Gazette, June 25, 
1886, concludes that the increased cost of an increase 
of 50.per cent. in weight of rail would be very nearly 
counterbalanced by its greater life, and adds : 

‘Taking into account the saving in maintenance of rolling 
stock and road, and the recovery of 50 per cent. of its value 
when worn out, it would be but a very small matter for 
many railway companies to make a trial of this rail [the 
100-lb. section], for the most heavily worked parts of their 
line. ‘ 

Arithmetic can easily show the present economy. of 
a 100 pound or a 90-pound rail on a given portion of 
American line, under existing conditions, The larger 
question of what the conditions are likely to be ten 
or twenty years hence, and how much greater will be 
the need of a heavier rail then, is a good deal more 
complicated. 








ARBITRATION AND ITS ENFORCEMENT. 


In our issue of Feb. 25 we touched briefly upon 
some of the difficulties involved in the adjustment of 
The 





question deserves a more detailed study. 

The Railroad Gazette has always advocated arbitra- 
tion, wherever such asettlement was practicable. It 
favored the plan at a time when it was much less 
talked of than at present, and it has not changed its 
ground in this particular. But the question, zwnder 
what circumstances it is practicable, is a difficult one, 
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and to-day, while so many people are trying to pro: | 


vide machinery for carrying it out, we must take care 
not to expect too much from it. We must distin- 
guish between those cases where it will work and 
those where it will not. The award of arbitrators in 
a dispute about wages is, in many respects, very 
different from the award of a court at the close ofa 
trial. 

The issues which a court is called upon to settle 
arise from past facts. The award of arbitrators re- 
lates to facts which are chiefly in the future. This 
constitutes a radical difference which it is impossible 
to ignore. A settlement of a past issue can be en- 
forced; a settlement of an issue, nine-tenths of which 
lies in the future, cannot be. Suppose that certain ar- 
bitrators make an award as to the rate of wages to be 
paid by a concern. How long is that concern to be com- | 
pelled to pay those wages, when it can find no market 
for the goods at prices which will cover them? And, 
on the other hand, if the market price goes up instead | 
of down, how long are those laborers to be compelled | 
to work at the agreed rates there, and not seek em-| 
ployment on better terms elsewhere ? 

Now, this is no exceptional case; it is the rule | 
rather than the exception, that prices change in a way | 
which cannot be accurately predicted, and so of many 
other issues involved in labor disputes. A whole | 
series of unforeseen events may happen within a week | 
after the award. Each party can claim that sucha 


readily defeat our own ends. In order to work toward 
the goal, we do not need opportunities for making the 
agreement, but opportunities for enforcing it. 
Arbitration to-day is valuable where the parties go 
into it intelligently and are responsible enough to 
stand up to iton both sides. As far as labor unions 
can enforce this mutual responsibility, they can do a 
thoroughly good work. They have done it in England, 
and some of them have done it in America. Our rail- | 
road history furnishes honorable examples. But) 
where they attempt to dictate terms which can at best | 
be only temporary, or where they try to force a) 
responsibility on the part of their employers, without | 
a corresponding one of their own, they prejudice the | 





| public mind against the whole system. Every instance | 
| of arbitration may be hailed as a triumph by certain | 


friends of the workingmen ; but when the terms are 


| arranged only to be broken at the first opportunity, 


such a result is really a most serious disaster to all who | 
desire to see the relations between labor and capital 
adjusted on a sounder basis than they at present stand | 
on. 





Northwestern Grain Receipts. 





The commercial prosperity of the country is to a very con- 
siderable extent influenced by the variations in the produc- | 
tion, shipments and exports of grain and its products, includ- 
ing provisions. The Railroad Gazette has recently given | 
reviews of the receipts of these articles at the leading Atlan- | 
tic ports during 1886, and comparisons of the same, with | 


Thus Chicago’s percentage of the total receipts last year 
(50.3 per cent.) was greater than its percentage in any 
previous year, though the variations have not been so marked 
in the case of Chicago as the variations in the percentages of 
some of the other cities. For instance, Milwaukee's per.ent- 
age last year was 6.2 as against 12.3 in 1876 and 13,9 in 1877. 
There has not been any very great decrease in the percentage 
of Milwaukee since 1880, however, when it was only 6.0 
per cent. Toledo, prior to 1881, was next to Chicago in im- 
portance as a Northwestern market ; but in the last few years 
there has been a very great decrease in its percentage, which 
was only 4.9 in 1885 and 7.4 last year. Prior to 1884, Du- 
juth was the smallest of the seven markets, but since that 
time there has been a very great increase in its receipts, so 
that last year it was third in rank, though the amount of its 
receipts was not much over half that of St. Louis. The per- 
centage of St. Louis last year (14.4) was smaller than that 
of any year since 1879, when it was 13.6. One of the 
causes for this decrease has probably been the large 
amount of business which has been shipped around 
St. Louis in order to avoid the pool at that 
point. The volume of receipts at Peoria is probably 
very much influenced by the consumption of grain by 
the distilleries at that point. When the distilleries are 
worked to full capacity or anything like it, large quantities 
of grain are taken to the Peoria market, which, under other 
circumstances, would be sbipped to other points. Of course, 
any variation in the crops would naturally affect the receipts 
at the markets; consequently, the actual quantities received 
at the various points, as well as their relative percentages of 
the aggregate receipts must be taken into consideration. The 
various markets also draw business from different areas of 


state of things was not contemplated at the time when | the receipts at the same ports during former years. Similar 
the award was made ; that if these changes had been | articles have been presented in relation to the exports of 
foreseen, the arbitrators would have acted differently. | grain, provisions, etc., from all ports during 1886, showing 
They may say this in perfect good faith ; so that even | the variations as compared with former years. Statistics are 








when there is a penalty attached fora refusal to abide 
by the decision, the enforcement of any such penalty 
becomes a matter of the greatest difficulty. Now, no| 
responsible party is willing to submit a case to arbi- | 
tration if he believes that the other party can, and will, 
depart from the decision at the first opportunity ; 
when there is no legal method of enforcing it, and | 
when the circumstances change so rapidly that public | 
opinion itself is powerless in the matter. 

We do not say that this is an insuperable difficulty. 
There was a time when the enforcement of any con- 
tract whatsoever involved precisely the same sort of 
trouble. That time lies far back in the past; so far 
back that it is hard to realize that it ever existed. But 
it did exist, and it was only slowly that a better sys- 
tem was developed. Mercantile law, as to-day under- 
stood and accepted, is the result of a long and, at 
times, almost imperceptible growth, by which prece- | 
dents have been gradually established which now can- 
not be broken. These precedents settle automatically 
a great many things which it would be impossible to 
provide for by the special action of the parties them- 
selves in each individual case, 

Tn any of the ordinary mercantile contracts to-day, 
unforeseen events are not likely to create much dis- 
turbance. There has come to be a precedent, or series | 
of precedents, to cover almost every possible con- 
tingency. If something unexpected happens to mod- 
ify the action of the contract, the law suffers no doubt | 
as to its effect. It insists that the persons, by their 
contract, meant a great many things that they never 
thought of. It does not allow an unforeseen circum- 
stance to disturb the relations merely because the par- 
ties fail to provide for it by special agreement. More 
than that, it sometimes declares such special agree- 
ments invalid. It not only says that the contracting 
parties mean a great many things they never thought 
of, but it sometimes insists that they did not mean 
certain things which they actually said and wrote. | 
Contracts to relieve a carrier from liability are plain 
instances under the last head. 

This makes a system that works smoothly. But 
why? Not because it gives the freest scope to private 
agreement between the parties, but because it deter. 
mines their responsibility independently of any such 
special agreement—puts it on public grounds, and re- | 
fuses to let it be modified by unforeseen circumstances. | 
This is about as far removed from the plan of volun- 
tary arbitration as anything well can be. 

The ‘system of mercantile contract has been brought | 
to its present stage, not by facilitating private agree-| 





ments, but by insuring the responsibility of the.parties, | 
even if their special agreements had to be sacriticed | 
for it.. It has taken centuries to secure this result ; 
but in any other way it could not have been secured 
atall. This is an important lesson for those who} 
would help industrial arbitration by providing new | 
machinery. Itis not new machinery that we want ; 


it is new power behind the machines. Industrial ar- | 1s78)))) 2.02.02... 


bitration is not a result to be secured off-hand by any | 


ready-made schemes. It is a goal to be attained as the | 1881.-...-........ 
result of a long process of development. The parties | iss3._ 
‘themselves and the public must be gradually prepared ist: “a 


now given showing the flour and grain receipts at the seven 
principal Northwestern markets — Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Toiedo, Detroit, St. Louis, Peoria and Duluth—during 1886, 
and also during the ten previous years. 

Excluding Kansas City, St. Paul and Minneapolis, which 
are omitted for the reason that a greater portion of their 
receipts are also included in the receipts at the above-named 
points, the statistics given below show the receipts at the 
points of collection which are the nearest to the place of pro- 
duction, Of course, there is a very large quantity of grain 
which does not pass through any of the above points on 
its way to the seaboard ; for instance, that coming from the 
territory west of the Mississippi River, which crosses the 
river north of St. Louis, and which is taken to trunk line 


| Western termini by routes south of all the above-named mar- 


kets, or passes through them on through bills, and is not in- 
cluded in the reports of the receipts at such points. A large 
amount of traffic from southern and interior Lllinois, 


| Indiana and Ohio on its way to the East goes by the 


more southern connections of the trunk lines. It would 
be very interesting and valuable if we had more complete 
data in relation to the grain movement, suchas the shipments 
from the interior Western points and the quantities that are | 
stor ped off at points between trunk line Western termini and | 


| the Atlantic ports for local consumption ; but we are unable 


to obtain these data, which, we understana, are not compiled 
by either the railroads or the commercial exchanges. How- 
ever, the movement via the sevea Northwestern markets is, 
beyond doubt, a very large proportion of the total movement, 
and clearly indicates the variations in the traffic. Not only 
this, but the fluctuations in the 2istribution of tke receipts 
as between these markets is an interesting subject, and the 
following statement is given, showing the receipts at the 
seven markets during 1886 and the ten previous years in 
millions of bushels : 





Chi- Milwau- Tole- Detroit. S*. Peoria. Du- 
cago. kee. do. Louis. luth. Tota 
84.4 23.) 28.1 7.0 288 13.7 14 185.6 

-- $23 245 26.7 7.9 24.3 9.6 14 1768 
- 120.4 27.9 40.1 12.9 284 15.0 19 246.6 

124. 264 42.0 i131 359 18.5 3.4 263.8) 
-- 151.4 191 55.4 111 561.9 241 5.0 318.0 

128.1 18.6 29.1 7.7 43.7 26.7 3.6 257.5 

108.0 176 249 9.7 45.7 21.1 4.3 231.3 

145.4 219 39.5 110 448 242 6.8 

131.2 194 229 110 409 242 13.6 263. 

175.3 165 12.2 1%.7 446 241 14.5 249.9 

131.4 162 194 14.2 37.6 20.2 22.2 261.2 


The total Northwestern grain receipts (not including flour) | 
last year were, therefore, a little less than 5 per cent. more | 
than the receipts in 1885. The receipts in 1885, however, | 
were smaller than those of any year since 1878, with the 
exception of 1882. In 1880 the receipts were greater 


| than those of any other year before or since,and were 22 per 


cent. greater than the receipts last year. The flour receipts 
bave increased immensely during the last ten yeirs; and 
probably the aggregate movement is better indicated by the 


| following figures giving the total receipts of flour and grain 


at the Northwestern markets iu millions of bushels : 





An investigation as to the distribution of the ,total North- 
western receipts shows that the respective markets obtained 
the following percentages of the total receipts during the 
years named ; 





Year. Chi’go. Milwau- Tole- Detroit. St. Peoria. Du- 

kee. do. Lou s. luth. 

Ras scsaskand 45.2 123 151 38 154 75 0.7 

77 465 139 15.1 45 137 55 08 

48.8 11.3 16.3 5.2 11.5 6.1 0.8 

eR EEC 47.2 100 159 50 136 70 13 

RSs és wenscsecns 47.6 6.0 17.4 3.5 16.3 7.6 1.6 
49.8 7.2 11.3 3.0 16.9 10.4 1.4 | 

MEE? ivy eoases see 46.7 76 #108 42 19.7 91 19 

«-. 49.5 75 #1385 87 «+13 8&2 23 

49.8 7.4 87 42 166 .92 .51 

ve 201 66 ‘*49 51 179 ‘96. 58 

50.3 6.2 74 64 1444 78 84 


for it. By aiming too directly at our object, we may | 1886........ aeons 





territory. While the receipts at Milwaukee and Duluth are 
mainly from Dakota and Minnesota, and by far the larger 
proportion of the St. Louis grain receipts is from Missour 
| and Kansas, Chicago not only draws traffic from all the 
states west of the Mississippi River, but also receives a large 
amount of grain from Illinois and Indiana. A good illustra- 
tion of the influence an increase in production has upon the 


| receipts is this: the production of spring wheat in Dakota and 


Minnesota in 1886 was 82.5 million bushels, as against 62.2 
millions bushels in 1885, being an increase last year of over 
20 million bushels. Duluth appears to have got a very large 


' proportion of this increase, its receipts last year being 22.2 


million bushels as against 14.6 millions in 1885, The annual 
receipts of wheat at the ports named during the last two 


| years have been, in millions of bushels: 


Du- = Cbi- Mil- To- De- St. Pe- To- 
juch. cago. waukee. ledo. troit. Louis. oria. tal. 
18886...... 22.2 16.1 8.1 12.6 9.0 1. 0.5 


| 1835 ..... 146 17.2 9.5 7.9 8.4 10.1 04 63.1 


It will be seen that last year Duluth came to the front as a 
wheat receiving point, its receipts being about 38 per cent. 
greater than those of Chicago, which heretofore has been the 
leading Western wheat market. 

The flour receipts at the Western ports last year aggregated 
9,169,420 bbls., and in 1885, 8,445,336 bbls., an increase 
last year as compared with 1885 of 724,084 bbls. 

The receipts at the respective ports during the two years 


were, in thousands of bbls. : 

8) Chi- Mil- To- De- St. Pe- 

luth. cago. waukee. ledo. troit. Louis. oria. Total. 
BBB. vind 00. c000 4,157 3,626 274 168 844 101 9,170 
c 4.789 2,200 155 138 1,019 144 8,445 


It would be natural to suppose that with the large increase 
of the wheat crop of Minnesota and Dakota last year, if Chi- 
cago did not appear to have secured its share of that increase 
in wheat it would be compensated by securing larger receipts 
of flour from the Minneapolis mills, but this does not seem to 
have been the case, its receipts of flour being over 600,000 
bbls. less than in 1885. Chicago, however, undoubtedly par- 
ticipated to a certain extent in the increase, and the reason 
this is not shown in the returns is that its receipts from some 
other territory was greatly decreased. Milwaukee flour re- 
ceipts last year were over 1,400,000 bbls. more than in the 
previous year. This is equivalent to over 6,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, but as its wheat receipts last year were abou 
1,400,000 bushels less than in 1885, its net gain is a little un- 
der 5,000,000 bushels. The only other Western point whose 
flour receipts are of much importance is St. Louis, though its 


293.6 f Teceipts are very much smaller than those of Chicago and Mil- 


waukee. The receipts at St. Louis in 1886 were 844,000 bbls. , 
being a decrease from the receipts of the previous year of 
175,000 bbls., equivalent to about 788,000 bushels of wheat. 
As its actual wheat receipts last year were about 1,600,000 
bushels more than in 1885,the increase in the combined wheat 
and flour receipts were about 800,000 bushels. 

As'was'to be @xpected, by reason of the decreased crop 
last year, the receipts of corn at the Northwestern ports in 
1886 were about 9 per cent. less than the receipts in 1885. 
The receipts of the various ports during the last two years 
have been in millions of bushels: 

Du- Chi- Milwau- To- De- St. Peo- 


luth. cago. kee. ledo. troit. Louis. ria. Total. 
62.3 07 58 26 16.8 66 928 


1876 .++ 200.5 i 366.9 1884. siecew MOD | 188B5.6.55. . 62.7 06 «34 26 248 95 103.6 
1877 ... 195.0 : 811. B.vecc..s.+ 203.4 The F , i 

1878 JI! 957'3 287.5 | 1886... $. Sane | “While the decrenss t:prodastion .last ‘year Sn tip ‘intes 
| 1879........... 287.4 | 1883.. .. 318.0 from which the above named points obtain their receipts was 


about 20 per cent., the percentage of decrease seems to have 
been about the same in all the leading corn growing states; 
possibly a little higher percentage of decrease in Missouri 
than in the otber states, but not a sufficient variation to 
account for the marked decrease at St. Louis. As will be 
seen from the above statement, St. Louis dnd Peoria are the 
only two points at which there has been a very great decrease 
in the receipts. Peoria receipts last year were about 30 per 
cent. less than the 1885 receipts, but this, possibly, was to a 
great extent the result of causes which limited the local con- 
sumption by the distilleries. It would seem that the 
decrease. in the St. Louis receipts (about 36 per cent.) 
was caused, partially at least, by the diversion to 
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other points of traffic which heretofore found an outlet 
via St. Louis. Toledo corn receipts were about 70 per cent. 
greater in 1886 than in 1885; but even last year they were 
only 6 per cent. of the total of the six markets. The decrease 
in the corn crop of Ohio and Indiana last year was not quite 
as great proportionally as that of the more western corn) 
states, and this would be one reason why, relatively, Toledo | 
receipts would be greater last year than the year previous, | 
but as they were absolutely greater, it may be possible that 
business was forwarded via Toledo that heretofore was for- | 
warded east via some other route. The total corn receipts at 
the Northwestern ports was only about 10 per cent. of the 
corn crop of the Western states. Of course, there is a very 
large quantity forwarded east that does not pass through 
these markets, but the largest portion of the crop is consumed 
in the West and the product sent east in the shape of pork, 
etc. 

The oat receipts at these ports have been in millions of 





| 





bushels : 

Du- Chi- Milwau- To- Ce- St Peo- 

luth. cago. kee. ledo. troit. Louis. r.a. Total. 
ea 39.6 2.1 0.7 1.3 72 12.1 63.5 
A 37.0 17 0.5 1.2 7.0 133 60.7 


The variations have been too slight to require comment. 








Storage Baiteries. 


In order to light railroad cars by electricity some means 
of storing the electric force is evidently necessary. If the 
electric lights are run by a dynamo on the engine, it is evi-| 
dent that unless some such storage is provided, the lights 
would go out immediately the current ceased either from 
some temporary derangement of the dynamos or from the | 
engine being detached from the train. If the electricity be 
produced by means of a dynamo driven by an eccentric on 
the ax’e of the engine or car, the lights would go out when- 
ever the train came toa stand. If, however, some storage 
or reservoir for the electric force be provided, the lights will 
burn steadily as long as the storage apparatus or reservoir 
can give out the electric force or current. 

The contrivance by which this is effected 1s known asa 
storage or secondary battery. The electric current flowing 
into this storage battery is retained and stored, and is given | 
off again when the proper connections are made. Such bat- | 
teries have been applied to equalize the flow of the electric | 
current, in order to guard against occasional interruptions, 
but the special use of storage batteries is to provide the | 
electric current in situations where the supply cannot be 
obtained direct from the generators or dynamos. 

An illustration will make this clear. There are obvious | 
objections against having a dynamo or batteries on a train. 
But it is perfectly feasible to have the dynamo at a station, 
and to eharge the storage batteries on the cars while the | 
train is standing at the station. Several trains have been 
lighted inthismanner. The Brighton Railway, in England, ran 
for some years a train of Pullman parlor cars charged in this 
maoner. Storage batteries were placed under each car, and 
were charged at one end of the line, while the train was stand- 
ing at the station. When the train was ready to start, the | 
electric force thus stored in the car was made to circulate 
through the wires and light the car by means of incandescent 
lamps. A similar method was tried more ‘recently on the 
Pennsylvania between Jersey City and Philadelphia, several 
parlor cars being lit by incandescent lights run by storage 
batteries under the cars. 

Storage batteries are, however, very heavy, and are not 
very durable, the lead plates used becoming disintegrated by | 
the action of the sulphuric acid. An important improvement 
has been recently introduced in stcrage batteries by Mr. 
Edmuud Julien, and trains lighted by his accumulators are | 
now running on the Boston & Albany and other lines. A 
full description of his apparatus will be found in the report | 
of the meeting of the New England Railroad Club contained 
in the present issue, but it may be mentioned that the princi- 
pal improvements claimed for the Julien storage battery are 
decreased weight and increased durability. If these claims 
are borne out by actual trial, an important step forward will 
have been made in lighting cars by electricity. 








A train of cars just built at the Pullman Works at 


Pullman, Il., will shortly.commence running on the Penn- 


sylvania as the New York and Chicago Limited. The train | 


will consist of two or more sleepers, a drawing room car, a 
dining car, and a combination baggage and smoking car as at 
present. A novel and much needed : feature is, however, in- 
troduced in the new train. Instead of being made up of dis- 
tinct cars, with open platforms separating them, the train 
will be virtually one long car. The platforms will be roofed 
ever so as to be weather proof, and also wailed in with 
wooden partitions, much as the mail cars are to-day. A 
lady will be able to walk from end to end of the train with- 

ut the least inconvenience or danger. The train will also 
embody many imprcvements in details, while the ornamenta- 
tion of the cars will be even more elaborate than on the cars 
at present running on this comfortabie train. 

it is surprising that something of this kind has not been in- 
troduced long ago. Walking f:om car to car to car on a fast 
train running over sharp curves is neither safe nor 
agreeable, especially when the platforms are slippery with 
ice and the handrails gritty with cinders. 

A system of flexible passages, connecting the cars in a| 
manner that is perfectly wind, spark and rain tight, has long 
been used on the principal English mail trains, and the 
arrangeiment was applied some six years ago between the twin 
drawing room and sleeping cars used on the London & North 
. western. This passage resembles a large accordion, a lazy- 
tongs arrangement of iron rods forming the frame work for 
a waterproof cauvas covering. The lazy-tongs arrangement’ 


| and all others. 
| abolition of special rates would be a very considerable relief 


| selves as fortunate. 










is used on the elevated to prevent passengers falling between 
the cars, and a slight extension of the same principle would 
enable a flexible passage way to be constructed between the 
cars. Covered passage ways are also used between the cars 
in Russia, where the arrangements fur those who can afford 


to travel like a prince are exceedingly luxurious. 








The commendable desire to introduce more simplicity, uni- 
formity and consistency, which is always in the minds of 
thoughtful railroad men and which shows itself in the 
promptness with which new rules necessitated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Law are adopted wherever possible, ard 
indeed wherever their practicability seems even probable to 
traffic wholly within a single state, and not affected by the 
law, may be the means of effecting considerable changes not 
even remotely contempluted by the framers of the law. The 
Boston & Albany road, in announcing its arrangements for 
complying with the new law, siates that at the same time the 


| local rates will be materially reduced,so that the special rates 


to manufacturers, etc., can without hardship be withdrawn 
completely, both thoze confined to the state of Massachusetts 
Without doubt the abolition or approximate 


to any one of the large roads, and the time to ‘‘ even up” 
inequalities of this kind is when it can be done by reducing 
rather than by increasing existing rates. Roads which, like 
the Boston & Albany, can afford to do this, may regard them- 
When this road gets ready to follow the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford in reducing local fares 
to two cents a mile it will have a grand opportunity to start 
the needed reform in baggage transportation by fixing a 
higher rate for passengers with trunks than for those without. 








We understand that the recent rupture of a car heater 
on the 10:30 p. m. train from New York to Boston on the 
24th ult., was caused by the bursting of a pipe connected 
with a Baker heater. This pipe gave way under a seat near 
the centre of the car in the bend nearest the aisle, and the 
accident bappened on can No. 169, belonging to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

This occurence shows that pipes full of hot water under 
pressure are liale at times to give way with unpleasant 
results. Had the pipe contained steam only, probably none 
of the passengers would have had to complain of damaged 
hand baggage and clothes. The rupture, however, affect- 
ing only a small body of water, was, of course not very 
serious, and no one appears to have been scalded. 








The Bulletin of the Baltimore & Ohio Employés’ Relief 
Association shows, for the month of January, payments of 
benefits to members in 946 cases, aggregating 333,397. This 
includes $9,250 for accidental death, $5,473 for accidental 
injuries, $7,746 for natural sickness and $9,750 for natural 
death. The statement gives the date of each case and a brief 
description of its nature, and is prefaced by a note stating 
that it ‘is published with a view of inviting the criticism of 
members upon payments made, and the Secretary particu- 
larly requests to be informed of every case where benefits 
paid were not justly earned through total disability for the 
period stated.” 














Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
in 1887 is given in the current number of the Railroad 
Gazette as follows : 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, Fort Worth extension to 
Caddo, Indian Ter., 30 miles since last reported. 

Lehigh Valiey, from Hazelton, Pa.,to Beaver Brook, 5 
miles. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, from Bald Knob, 
Ark., to Augusta, 12 miles, 

St. Louis & San Francisco, from Pittsburg, Kan., to 
Weir City, 9 miles. 

This is a total of 56 miles for the week, making 588 miles 
reported thus far for the current year. The new track re- 
ported to the corresponding date for 16 years has been : 


Miles. Miles | Miles. | Miles. 
1887... ..588 | 1883... .. 399 | 1879........ 241 | 1875 ..120 
1886. ...... 248 | 1882......1,001 | 1878. .....259 | 3874........ 198 
i epeeeee CU Re Sy eee BS 2 - ae 8 
1884....... 311 | 1880...... 753 | 1876........ 30% |1872... ....581 


This statement covers main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, have in press, 
to be issued in a few weeks, an annotated edition of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, collecting the constructions and de- 
cisions of the English courts on those portions of the Railway 
Acts of Great Britain which run parallel with this law 
There is so much similarity in many of the provisions that 
the book should be of value to those whose duties lead them 
to study thoroughly the scope and bearings of the Inter-state 
Commerce Law. 











Sontributions, 





A Legal Review of the Inter-state Commerce Act. 





(Continued from page 179.) 
pecuniary consideration for its enjoyment from one, when it 
is given freely, open-handed to another, without money and 
without price. 

“‘ Nor can it be permitted that litigants shall be debarred 
from the free exercise of this constitutional right, by the im- 
position of arbitrary, unjust and odious discrimination, per- 
ted under color of establishing peculiar rules for a par- 


ticular occupaticn. Unequal, partial and discrimnatory 
legislation, which secures this right to some favored class or 
classes and denies it to others, who are thus excluded from 
the equal protection designed to be secured by the general 
law of the land, is in clear and manifest opposition to the let- 
ter and spirit of the constitution.” 

Chief Justice Waite said in the case of United States v. 
Cruikshank, 92 U. S., 542, that *‘ The equality of the rights 
of citizens is a principle of republicanism. Every republican 
| government is in duty bound to protect all of its citizens m 
the enjoyment of this principle, if witbin its power.” 

Mr. Justice Field said in the case of Barbier v. Connolly, 
113 U. S., 27, that ‘‘ Every person should have like access to 
the courts of the country for the protection of their persons 
and property, the prevention and redress of wrongs, and the 
enforcement of contracts; that no impediment should he in- 
terposed to the pursuits of any one, except as applied to the 
same pursuit by others under like circumstances.” 

I could enumerate additional authorities upon this question, 
but think those referred to wiil suffice for the present pur- 
pose. What I have said applies with intensified force, when 
it is taken into consideration that the provisions of this stat- 
ute deviate from the ordinary and accepted principles of law 
which define the present relation of plaintiff and defendant. 
| This statute, we might say, overturns the present form of ju- 
| dicial procedure and institutes in lieu thereof a most extraor 
| dinary system. 
| By an examination of Section 16 of the act, it will be seen 

that it is therein provided that any common carrier violatiug 
or refusing or neglecting to obey any order of the Commission, 
it is thereupon made the duty of the Commission and lawful 
| for any person to apply in asummary way, by petition to the 
| Circuit Court of the United States sitting in equity, and after 
| short notice has been given the carrier, the Court shall pro- 
| ceed to hear and determine the matter speedily asa court of 
| equity, and without the form of pleadings and proceedings ap- 
plicable to ordinary suits i: equity. And it is also provided 
| that for the purpose of the act, excepting its penal provision, 
| the Circuit Courts of the United States shall be deemed to be 
| always in session. And this act under Section 16 does vot 
debar any person from prosecuting their remedy at common 
99 








law as provided in Section 
| Imerely refer to these severe features of the statute to 
| show thatthe courts should hesitate before declaring a stat- 
| ute of this charecter valid. 

E. L. RUSSELL, 
General Solicitor Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company. 


} 








Rail 
| Lonpon, March 2, 1887. 

| To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

| Grant me a small space in your journal as the best means 
| of reaching the hearts of American railway engineers while 
| they are still touched by the horror of the White River acci- 
dent. That this accident was caused by a broken rail ap- 
pears to be generally agreed, but what was the immediate 
cause of the breakage of this rail has not yet been explained 
in your journal beyond that it was “‘ snapped by the effects 
| of cold.” 

Your issue of the Feb. 14 contains several suggestions to 
guard against accidents from broken rails cn all except in- 
convenient localities ; amongst others, more strict super~ 
| vision by the trackmen for support on ties, as well as doing 
away with heating cars with stoves. The above, however, 
are secuadary considerations as compared with the real cause 
of the accident, i. e., the rail broken by the effect of frost, 
and jet us see how that can be guarded against. It is certain 
that no honest engineer would allow himself to be ied astray 
by any economical reasons of saving material or quality to 
risk accidents of any sort. 

Let us take facts as they are. I believe it is pretty well ac- 
knowledged that the American railways have their rails 
over-loaded, and make up the deficiency in rail weight by 
more ties and labor of maintenance to attain safety. This 
will work well to a certain point, but in cold countries with 
frost in the ground several feet deep, the ties cannot be 
moved, but have to be cut into, or keels added to regulate 
the even support of the rail. But the rail itself is weakened 
by tbe cold, so that it does not stand one-quarter of the blows 
that it would bear in hot weather. This I have proved by 
direct experiments with iron rails, and I have no doubt 
tbat it is also the case with steel rails ; particu.arly where 
phosphorus is present to. such a degree as in America, say 
0.12 per cent. The weakening effect of this element is increased 
by cold to an enormous degree in proportion to the steel be- 
ing harder with carbon. Thus, the more phosphorus that 
it contains the less carbon must it possess to render it safe in 
cold climates. For the above percentage of phosphorus I 
shculd consider 0.25 per cent. carbon quite enough for 
satety. We have in English rail steel generally only .06 per 
cent phesphorus, and can therefore with safety have .35 o 
.40 per cent. of carbon, and in addition we are more liberal 
in the weight of the rails. The difference between the two 
kinds of rail steel is that the carbon hardens steel and renders 
it almost as strong in the winter as in the summer, which is 
not the case with the steel most hardened by phosphorus. 
Another fact is that phosphorus lessens, so to say, the co- 
hesion of the molecules in steel, particularly during changes 
of temperature from cold to heat, or the reverse, and that 
strength is regained by periods of equal or constant temper- 
eture. This explains why we have more fractures in the 
spring, from the thaw in the day and frost at night. 

This letter, however, is not intended as a lecture on the 
metallurgy of iron and steel. I therefore return t6 the sub- 
ject of the White River accident, my desire being to check 
the outory in America at present for harder rail steel, sudh 


Fractures. 
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as .42 per cent. carbon, in order to obtain the maximum Gomeear> pon. femal ~' Lye shows a the journo yom im St. Lawrie River Bridge will be 3,4541¢ * hebrease 
wearing qualities. With American contents of phos- Birmingham to on (113 mile-) may be accomplis in | abutments, and will consist of 2 cantilever chanuel spans 4 
shaiegna pay . : . f aoe pie ee t be safe without | five bours and a half ; and their prospectuses, issued in 1833, | ft. each, 2 flanking spans 270 ft. each, 8 deck spans 240 ft. 
§ ua Increase OF carbon would not be safe without | state that the ordinary rate of traveling was from fifteen to | each and 3 deck plate girder shore spans 80 ft. each. 
at the same time increasing the weight of rail say 30 per twenty miles per hour.—Railway News. The one over the St. Marie will have 10 spans, 242 ft, each, 
cent., and it is with this view that I have designed my stand-| not the Heathen Chinee this Journe | 1 swing span over canal 396 ft.,and 2 spans over North 
ar‘l sections for heavy rails, say 80, 90 and the 100 Ibs nm sehen oft Metaah i “ : | channel 104 ft, cach. 
*¢ Goliath” rai yg Means Sa |. The question of lighticg railroad cars was recently discussed! The contract for the steel arch bridge at Minneapolis, 
*oliath” rail. No metallurgist, either in Europe or America, | by the Society of the Stanislaus. Mr. Truthful James took | Minn., is let to Horace E. Horton, of Rochester, Minn., for 
will question the following axiom, viz., that if the rail con- poy bar and meen ee the ——— < aa — es | $79,490. 
tains a high percentaz ° ‘os. ’ -ar- | Of lighting cars witha pathos epth of feeling thatbrought' The contract for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
“rn "a ug ae Colitis of phosphor us, - per cent., nay cat | tears to the eye of many present, he stated: ' bridge at Howard avenue, New ‘Haven, Conn., has been 
on, say over .30 per cent., increased weight must given ‘A friend of mine, Mr. Bill Nye, was recently playing | awarded R. Redfield & Sons, New Haven. 
to it to obtain safety from fractures in a cold climate. Of | poker in a dimly lighted car. A hasty glance at the cards | Manuf i 1 Busi 
course a rail maker must do as he is told by the engineer; but “alt him revealed, as he supposed, three aces. He staked his prannosay it reed ga ‘ 
tlie mialoer dheubd kc h n ba tin Gintres'te the | last trade dollar, a wooden leg, his pants and his only boot: The Tredegar Company and the Tanner & | elaney Engine 
er shou not eep the engineer in the dark as ¢ ' but two small pairs took the stakes, as one of his aces proved Co.,of Richmond, have united in appointing Mr, Wm. E. 
consequences, even if he (the engineer) takes the responsi- to be a seven. He has now a claim against the railroad for | Tanner—until January last president of the last-named cor- 
bility; besides, a certain amount of blame will always attach = Ss sufficient light to enable him to distinguish his Senter he ge tore agent od the sale ~ — pons t light 
Heli aa> : and.” ocomotives, heavy machinery and engines, freight-cars 
bas thas warped whose rails break and cause accidents. _ Strange to say, however, the gentleman who held the pairs | (prompt delivery), spikes, axles, wheels, etc. Mr. Fanner’s 
For my own part, I would have nothing to do with phos-/ js satisfied with the light, and hopes to place some collateral | office will be at 1415 Main street., Richmond, Va. 
phorus rails of high carbon steel of light sections; but I termiual trust income deferred non-preference discrimination 











should have no objection to take in even 0.50 carbon and .12 
per cent. phosphorus in my ‘Goliath.” My practice in in- 
specting more than a million tons of rails in the last 30 years, 
principally for countries with cold climates, such as Canada, 
Russia, Scandinavia and America (so long as they imported 
any) has taught me to be on the safe side. In Sweden, where 
I have been the sole inspector, we have not had on the six 
thousand miles of railwaysa single accident from broken rails, 
and very few fractures at all ; and this in a climate that 
freezes mercury, minus 33° almost every winter. I am now 
inspecting rails for the Arctic railway (see the map of Swed- 
ish railways inclosed), but they shall not be too hard so as to 
be unsafe. 

In conclusion, I wish to ask both American engineers and 
rail makers if the White River accident should not teach us 
all that heavier rails are wanted, particularly if they wish to 
have them harder; because the safety of the track will not 
then be so endangered by fractures in thousands of rails, as 
it has been in America by thousands of fractures in rail- 
joints. These latter go by degrees, while the rail snaps in one 
or more pieces and causes accidents, which accidents would 
not be beyond the control of the engineer if bis rails are too 
light and too hard to be safe under ordinary circumstances. 

For those particularly interested in rail fractures, I beg to 
refer to some publications on the subject, certainly old 
enough, but still containing the truth: Engineering, 10th 
February, 1871, Effects of Cold on the Strength of Iron and 
Steel: April 5, 1872, Broken Rails: and. Appendix to 
Strength of Iron and Steel by K. Styffe, with preface by 
John Percy, published by John Murray, London, 1868. 

C. P. SANDBERG. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Safe Time to Propose a Drink. 





If you want to meet all your friends, just undertake to run | 


along the street to catch a train. Every man you ever saw 
will be on hand to pass the time of day.—Philadelphia Call. 


Brakemen’s Bones. 

The New York State Railroad Commission has issued the 
following circular to the different railroad companies : ‘*From 
the liability of accidents occurring to brakemen falling be- 
tween the ends of cars, the board regards it as its duty to ask 
the views of the railroad companies of the state as to the 
question wheter or not it is practicable to provide a bridge 
or other device for all cars where brakes are operated from 
the top, which sha!l protect the brakeman from falling be- 
tween the ends of the cars.” 


The Saucy Gazelles. 

A number of young ladies visited a Pittsburgh rolling mill 
a few days ago, to see how iron was made, and the first thing 
they asked to see was the squeezer.—Manufacturing News. 


This is Very Tiresome. Qh, Heigh-O! 

Alfred Sully would appear to be a sort of Sully-van of rail- 
road circles, and weuld not have been knocked out if the 
Brice had not been so large. There was a good ‘‘ deal” of 
newspaper Reading about the matter, and the hardest- 
hearted man on earth said that Garrett would have been 
Robberred if he had let the road go, though the neat figure 
asked would have Baltimore walking sticks than he could 
wear out during a 99 years’ lease. 


Harvard, Fair Harvard. 

Boston culture is permeating all classes of suciety. The 
superbly elegant, English-rooted passenger coaches of the 
Boston & Albany, on the New York & Boston limited trains, 
are graced by an esthetic trainboy, who announces bis wares 
in the following classic language: ‘ Silk tee caps! 
neat, tasty, light, durable and the correct thing; conduce to 
your comfort and facilitate thinking: improve the complex- 
ion. and make you look like Charles Dudiey Warner. Now 
is the time to buy.” 

Now You Know all About it. 

Ca outta, March 13.—It is proposed to prolong the Quetta 
Railway in the direction of the Khowaamran range. 
Doesn't Want to own the B. & O. 

The Birmingbam (Eng.) ae tag! me the following 
letter which has been addressed by Mr. Ruskin to a Cumber- 
land gentieman who had communicated with him respecting 
the Ambleside Railway project: ‘ Brantwood, Coniston, 
Lancashire, March 1, 1887. My dear Sir: I do not write 


interstate moral obligation bonds upon the Danville and Ohio 
| stock exchanges, in order to realize upon the trade dollar 
(which is counterfeit by the wy and other securitivs obtained 
in this dim religious light.—R. I. P. 
Cat Through his Armor and Made him Mad. 
A dispatch from Akron, O., says: “‘ Armour & Co., the 


| Chicago packers, recently sent a car load of dressed beef to | $5,000 


this city, but on account of the boycott on Armour being en- 
| forced by the local labor organizations little of it could be 

sold. Armour has now telegraphed his Cleveland agents to 

go to Akron and start five or six shops to sell meat at any 
| price and charge the loss to Armour & Co.” ° 


| Chronology of Railroads. 


| The following are the dates of the introduction of railways 
| in the various countries from 1825 to 1860: 





| England.......... sept. 27, 1825; Pru... ....... In the year 1850 
| eee Sept. 30,1528 Sweden .. ..... In the year 1851 
Po Oe a ere 
Uniced States...... LDe~. 28, 1829 | East Indies. ....-April 18, 1853 
rae May 3, 18:35 | Norway.......-.-- July, 1853 
; Germany ..........- Dec. 7, 1835 | Portugal -In the year 1854 
| Island of Cuba.In the year 1837 | Brazil... .... April 30, 1854 
OER... . 02 tha April 4, 1838 | Victoria ....... 7. Sept. 14, 1854 
teres Seer Sept., 1839 | Columbia... ..... Jan. 28, 1855 
Switzerland .. ... July 15, 1844 | New South Wales.sept. 25, 1855 
Jamaica........... Nov. 21, 1845 | 4 eer Segre Jan., 186 
| Spain. ........ .. Oct. 24. 1848 | Middle Australia. April 21, 1856 
| COmORR.... «200045 sss BE | BUOTE v0 s sine. June 26, 1860 
Mexico........ In the year 1850 | Turkey..... ........Oct. 4, 1860 


Poesy Still Runs Riot in Texas. 


Pluck, not luck, brings Fort Worth success !—Fort Worth 
| Gazette. 


| Celebrating the Queen's Jubilee. 


| The London & Northwestern, the principal English rail- | 


| road, are about to celebrate the Queen’s Jubilee by contrib- 
| uting 30 acres of land and £10,000 to the formation of a new 
| public park and recreation ground at Crewe, the site of the 
| principal locomotive shops and steel works. The chairman, 

r. Richard Moon, informed the shareholders that at the date 
| of the Queen’s accession to the throne, only 32 miles of their 
| present system, 1,800 miles long, was open. 
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TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Portland Co., in Portland, Me., has a contract for 12 
locomotives for the Boston & Maine road. 

The Bostou & Lowell Co. is buildiug one 18 by 24 cylinder 
| passenger engine at the Charlestown, Mass., shops. 
| The Canadian Pacific Co. is building at its shops three 18 
in. by 24 in. express engines, two 20 in. by 24 in. Consolida- 
tion and ten 17 in. by 24 in. road engines. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works are building for the Cen- 








| ders, weighing 50 tons each, and one 17 in. by 24 in. engine, 


| with three pairs drivers. 


H. K. Porter & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of | 


| light locomotives, have just shipped six locomotives to New 
| Orleans for the street road of the New Orleans & Lake Rail- 
way Co. They are also building several street motors and 
suburban engines for Mexico, Washington Territory and Vir- 
ginia. A small p!antationlocomotive for South America has 
| the water carried in a tank over the boiler, and the cabis an 
| open sheet-iron canopy. Orders from Ecuador, Arizona and 
| California are also being filled by this firm. 
| Orders have been received at the shops of the Susquehanna 
| Division of the New York, Lake Erie & Western for 4 addi- 
| tional hard coal burning passenger locomotives of the 102 


pattern. 

| The Rogers Locomotive Works, of Paterson, N. J., bave 

| taken a contract from tke Louisville & Nashville for 15 con- 

| solidated freight engines, each weighing 117,000 pounds. 
Tenders are invited from manufacturers for 16 four- 

coupled outside cylinder passenger bogie engines, with tend- 

ers, of which 12 are to be delivered in Sydney and 4 in New- 

castle, N. 8. W.; also 28 six-coupled outside cylinder bogie 

goods engines, with tenders; 20 to be delivered in Sydne 

| and 8 in Newcastle. Particulars irom R. W. Cameron, 3B 

| South William street, New York, to whom tenders should be 

| sent before April 1. 

| The Car Shops. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. are having the following 
ears constructed: 6 sleeping cars, 4 parlor cars, 4 first-class 
cars, 2 second- class cars, 10 colonist cars, 5 baggage and 
express cars, 800 box cars and 10 conductors vans. Bart of 
| these are being built at the shops of J. Crossen, Cobourg, 
| Ont., and the balance at the Canadian Pacific shops. 

| The Pullman Car Shops are building for the Central Ver- 
| mont road 2 passenger coaches, 1 mail and 1 baggage car. 


| 








| The Central Vermont road bas adopted the standard ‘* Pull- | 


'man” color for its passenger,smail and baggage cars, orna- 
| menting with plain gilt stri 


es. 
now further concerning railroads here or elsewhere. They |, 1¢car-building firm of J. G. Brill, of Philadelphia, has 


are to me the Ieathsomest form of devilry now extant, ani- 


been dis-olved and the business transferred to the J. G. Brill 


mated and deliberate eartiquakes, destructive of all wise | as wet ind See? | Leptet vencre gg a ae 
social habit or possible natural beauty, carriages of damned | has bought 36 acres of land in Philadelphia and will pros 
souls on the ridges of their own graves. Ever faithfully | i pala, ¢ 


yours, Jobn Ruskin.” 
Too Modest, ; 

The provisions in the prospectuses of early English rail- 
roads sound somewhat strange now. The birmiugham & | 
Liverpool Railroad Co. in 1824 promises *‘to transport | 
heaviest goods at the rate of at Jeast eight miles an pour, but | 
to this the company will not pledge themselves.” The same 
company in 1830 informed the pubiic that ‘‘ engines with 
passengers have frequently been known to exceed the velocity 
of thirty miles per hour, but a rate of from ten to twenty | 
miles has been established as safe in operation, and certain in | 
attainment. This extraordinary rapidity is accompanied | 
with a motion so gentle and as to excite no » even | 


iy tee most timidi” The “ & Birmingham way ' Ste. 


new buildings there. 

Twelve thousand seven hundred and fifty Ames couplers 
are being applied on 6,375 treight cars now building, as fol- 
lows: New York Central & H. R., 1,600; Lake Shore, 1,300: 
Michigan Central, 1,000; Boston & Aibapy, 1,000; Fall 
a oe Co., 475; Merchant’s Despatch Transportation 
Co., 1, \ 

The Baltimore & Obiois having 50 new cars built in Wil- 
mington, Del , at the shops of Harlan & Hollingsworth and 


Jackson & Sharp. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Canadian Pacific Co. have two important bridges under 
construction, one, crossing the St. Lawrence River at La- 
chine and the crossipg the St. Marie. River and Sault 


tral Vermont road seven heavy Moguls, 19 in. by 261n. cylin- | 


Iron and Steel. 


|The Ashland Iron Mine, at Ironwocd, Mich., bas been sold 

for $1,590,009 to the Penokee & Gogebic Development Co. 

Charles L. Colby, President of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 

|road, is made President of the Ashland mine. The Colby, 

| Ashland and Tilden mines will be consolidated under the 

name of the Consolidated Colby, with a capital stock of 
,000. 

An order for 20,000 tons of steel rails has been shipped 
from the Edgar Thomson works at Pittsburgh for the North- 
western Railway. : 

The Worcester, Mass., Steel Works are making 12,000 
tons of steel rails for the Boston & Lowell, 8,000 tons for the 
Boston & Maine, 5,000 tons for the Fitchburgb, and 8,000 
for the New York & New England. 


| Cable System. 


| The Paine system (as now in operation on the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge), under the patents of Col. William H. 
Paine, bas been combined with the Tiers and Pendleton sys- 
| tem, under the patents of John H. Pendleton, ttus complet- 
| ing a system to operate elevated railways and railways of 
heavy rolling stock by cable traction. 


Fire Extinguisher for Trains. 


| A new invention for putting out fires in railroad cars has 
| been successfully tested in Lincoln, Neb. An apparatus is 
fixed above tne stove to which it is conuected by a pipe. 
When the car telescopes or is derailed the contents of the 
| extinguisher are deluged into the stove. 


Hotel Cars. 


| The Engineer (London) tells of a new kind of railway car- 
| riage which the works of Messrs. Brown, Marshall & Co., of 
Birmingham, Eng., are now building. The luxury of a well- 
appointed hotel is attained in these carriages. They have 
| reception rooms, library, bed-rooms with full-sized steads 
| and adjoining dressing-room with lavatory, bath-room an 
| shower bath. Then there is a drawing-room in which is in- 
| troduced a full-sized fire-place, with an elaborately carved 
| mantel above. All these apartments are elegantly uphol- 
stered and decorated. The bed-room is hung in pale blue 
silk, with furniture to match. Tbe drawing-room is paneled 
| in walnut and rosewood and the carpets are of thick pile. In 
| an adjoming carriage the first room is a handsome dining 
| saloon, 20 ft. by 9ft.6in. The able is arranged for 12 
| peopie to sit together. At the end is a buffet, and beyond are 
|akitchen and two bed-rooms for the servants. The car- 
| riages are heated throughout by hot-water pipes. The total 
length of the two carriages is 122 ft., the width, 10 ft. 6 in. 
There is a double roof, allowing a free passage of uir be- 
bog Every compartnsent is furnished with an electric 





English Railroads. 
| Fifteen leading roads of Great Britain report gross earnings 
| for 1886 amounting to $55,202,618. The per cent. of oper- 
| ating expenses was 48.6 per cent. 


Western States Passenger Association. 


The Western, Northwestern and Southwestern Passenger As 
sociations have been con:olidated under the above name. 
| N. Abbott is Chairman. 


| The Strong Locomotive. 

Some tests are to be made on the Strong locomotive now run- 
| ning on the Lebigh Valley, in order to ascertain the power 
| developed and the relative economy of fuel as compared with 
| the ordinary style of locomotive. The tests will be conducted 
— the directions of Mr. E. D. Leavitt, of Cambridge, 
| Mass. 

| _ We understand that it is probable that a Strong locomotive 
| will shortly be placed on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé. 


Cars of Great Beauty. 


| The following dainty des-ription of beautiful cars is from 
| the ots Wate Republican : 
| ‘The Wason Masufacturing Company at Brightwood are 
at work on eight cars fora New York company, which will 
| be run on the government road in Chili, betwecn Valparaiso 
| and Santiago, a distance of 400 miles. The cars will consist 
| of five drawing-room buffet cars, two reclining cars and one 
dining car. The plans of the cars were made by the com- 
pany’s designer, E. C. Pierce.. While these cars combine all 
| the most approved devices known to the car-builder, they 
| will have some distinctive features to meet the requirements 
| of the country in which they will be used. They cost about 
| $15,000 each. The finish will be as attractive as possible, 
| like the dark-eyed Spanish women with their flashing jewels 
and striking costumes, who will Janguidly recline in the lux- 
urious chairs. The style of decoration to be followed in the de- 
| sign is that in vogue at the time of Marie Antoinette, The cars 
will be 52 feet long and the sides will be crowded with French- 
| plate windows 48 by 32 inches. The exterior will be painted 
cream-white, lavishiy decorated with gold leaf. The letter- 
boards of eacb one bear the words ‘“‘Carro Salon.” Theinterior 
wood will be mahogany, richly carved, with pilasters be- 
| tween the windows and Lasket racks. The carving is being 
/done by the Springfield Wvod-working Company. The 
| turtle-back roof witl be used, and the ceihug wil be finished 
with emblazoned work, which is done by painting over gold 
| and silver leaf. This suggests amalgamated gold, on which 
| ornamental designs have been traced in India ink, There 
| will be a prevailing color in each car, and the thick velvet 
carpets, rich plushes, heavy draperies and portitres will all 
| harmonize. The metallic work will be of highly-polished 
| brass; At one end of the drawing-room cars will be a buffet, 
from where not only a light luach can be procured, but all 
| kinds of wines and liquors, At the other eud will be a 
| private room for parties. As every one in the country 
smokes, there will be no smoking-room—one can smoke any- 
where in the cars. Card-playing being such a common pas- 
time among the Chilians, the cars will be provided with 
adjustable tables. All the furnishings will be the very nicest 
—egg-shell glasses, finest table-linep and massive silverware, 
on all of which will be conspicuously emblazoned the mon 
gram ‘OC. &’ The reclining-cheir wilt to fitted “with 
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Marks’s improved chairs, which are very large and roomy. 
The dining-car is very similar in arravgement to the one | 
used between Worcester and New York.” 


An English RaiJroad Shop. 

The Great Eastern Railway works, Stratford (England), 
which were opened in 1847, include locomotive, carriage and 
wagon department, and occupy an area of about 48 acres ; 
12 acres are covered by shops and 36 are used for yard and 
siding purposes. The total number of hands employed atthe 
present time is 3.857, of whom 1,697 are in the locomotive 
repair shops, 843 in the mger car shops, 363 in the 
freight car —_ and 954 in the running department, run- 
ning, firing and wiping locomotives. All new rolling stock 
for the railway is now built here, the average output being 
one engine, two passenger cars and twenty freight cars per 
week ; besides which the existing stock of 685 engines, 3,080 
passenger cars and 14,300 freight cars is kept in repair main- | 
ly at these works. About 600 of the passenger cars are lit 
with compressed gas, the manufacture of which is carried on 
at the works, 


German Freight Cars. 


For a period German traders and manufacturers, as well as 
the railway companies themselves, have suffered much in- 
convenience from the freight car on the several lines differ- 
ing so materially as size and carrying ability. With 
a view to the obviation of this difficulty, representatives of 
all the chief German railway companies met in concluve at 
Frankfort on the 28th ult., when it was resolved that freight 
cars of a uniform size, viz., with a surface of 18 square 
metres (193.75 sq. ft.), should be employed by all the inter- 
ested railway companies, Until further measures have been 
taken, special rates will come into force for those goods of 
which a weight of 10 tons cannot be loaded in the new freight 
ears, The usual floor space in a 40,000-Ib. box car is about 
264 sq. ft., so that the new German four-wheeled cars appear 
to have but little less capacity than our eight-wheeled cars of 
double the nominal capacity. 


Keeping Anthracite Fires Alight. 


Many changes are being introduced in the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia & Reading. It was formerly the 
pontine to draw the fires after each trip, and light up afresh, 

ut as this involved a large eee of wood, owing to 
the immense grate area of the Wootten engines, the expense 
for kindling wood was very considerable, and a large num- 
ber of men were employed in looking after the fires. After 
some experiments, it has been determined in future to 
sprinkle the fires with a small quantity of soft coal at the end 
of the day’s work. The fire then remains alight until needed 
next day. Thesaving in cracked fire-box sheets is also ex- 
pected to be considerable, as the temperature is of course 
more uniform. 

Foreign Notes. 


In German railway traffic terms a number of French words 
and words derived from the French have been replaced by 
pure German expressions, 

The last of the thirteen large girders for the new Tay Bridge 
was floated out and placed in position on Saturday. These 
girders weigh 500 tons each and stand 45 ft. high. It is | 
en that the bridge will be ready for traffic early in 

une. 


Working Heavy Traffic Without the Telegraph. 


The chairman of the North London Railway recently gave an 
interesting account of the difficulties against which the man- 
agers had to contend during the Christmas snowstorm. The 
whole of the company’s telegraphic communications were 
destroyed, both for speaking and the block system, and it 
was three days before telegraphic block aaietar was re- 
stored. Traffic had, during that time, to be carried on by 
flagmen posted from signal-box to signal-box, no semaphore 
signals being available. The 1,500 freight and passenger 
trains a day on the company’s system (12 miles m length) 
were run in their ordinary course without an accident. This 
reflects great credit. on the staff who. as the chairman said, 
‘“*so manfully and carefully performed their work.” The 
directors rewarded this service by granting their men their 
time and a quarter over and an extra day’s pay. 


The Mersey Tunnel Railway. 


The following extracts from the speech of the chairman at 
the bp need half yearly mecting of the Mersey Tunnel Rail- 
way eens, are interesting to those advocating a tunnel 
between New York and Jersey City, the circumstances being 
very similar: 

‘* The railway is a very distinct addition to the comfort and 
life of the peop The statistics show how the facilities af- 
forded have increased traffic. Before the Mersey Railway 
was open the only methods of transit were by ferries. That 
we have, to a certain extent, interfered with, and we have 
been compelled by act of parliament to pay the corporation 
of Birkenhead a large sum of money as compensation for loss 
of traffic to their ferry. In the six months ending December 
1885, the number of people carried by the ferry was 3,985,- 
944; for the six months ending Decenm:ber, 1886, it carried 
2,725,000, and the railway 2,944,000, altogether making 
5,669,000, or an increase of the two together of 1,683,000, 
which is 42 per cent. over the numbers carried by the ferry 
before the railway was opened. That is a proof that the rail- 
way bas supplied a great public want as to means of access 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead. That is only a fragment 
of the traffic which will be developed when the scheme is com- 
pleted. The trains are run punctually, for in one week out 
of 700 down trains only,one.was Jate4 minutes and 3 were 
late 5 minutes; of 700 up trains, 7 were late only one minute. 
The costly peculiarities of this line are the ventilation and the | 
large passenger elevators at the station. The elevators work | 
with complete success, and the ventilation is almost perfect, 
the air being perfectly sweet. The passengers are lifted to 
the street in about 45 seconds. The value of land in the resi- 
dental districts thus brought into easy reach of the business 

ion of Liverpool bas enormously increased. - While some 

,000 houses were to let last year, but 1,200 are unlet at the 

present time, thus showing a greut increase of population on 
the Birkenhead side of the river.” . 





@®eneral QMailraad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 
Panama, annual meeting, at the office, New York, April | 











Colorado Midland, annual meeting, at the office, Colorado 
Springs, Col., April 4. 
Pos ag ¢ Alton, aunual meeting, at the office, Chicago, 
pril 4. 
Joliet & Chicago, annual meeting at office of Chicago & | 
Alton, er. April 4. 
espa vific, special meeting, at St. Louis, Mo., May 


Union Pacific, annual meeting, at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass,,on March 30. ‘ "Om 


| 


| 


| and chain, two solid silver services, and this handsome badge, 
| —all the lasting expressions of affection from men who work. | 


Dividends. 


Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have | 
been declared as follows : | 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul, 31¢ per cent. on preferred 


| and 21¢ per cent. on common stock. 


Missouri Pacific, 134 per cent. quarterly, payable April 1. 

New York. Central d& Hudson River, 1 per cent. quar- 
terly. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 244 per cent. quar- 
terly, payable April 1. 

Railroad and Technical Conventiors. | 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- | 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The General Time Convention will hold its spring meeting 
ion New York City, on Wednesday, April 13. 

The Car Accountants’ Association will hold its annual 
convention in Atlanta, Ga., beginning on Tuesday, April 19. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Club holds its regular meetings 
atthe rooms, No. 118 Liberty street, New York, on the third 
Thursday in each month. 

The New England Railroad Club holds its regular meetings 
at its roomsin the Boston & Albany passenger station in 
Boston, on the second Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds its regular meetings at its 
rooms in Chicago on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The Association of North American Railroad Superin- 
tendents will hold a meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, N. Y., 
on April 12. 

The International Car Accountants Association will hold 
its annual convention at Atlanta, Ga., April 19. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
This soviety-met on Feb. 15, 1887, at 8 o’clock p.m. Th® 
Committee on opening the library of the society reported fa- 
vorably. The report was laid on the table. A paper was 
read on “High and Low Water Lines in the Alleghany, 
Monongahela and Ohio Rivers,” and also the ‘‘ Specifications 
for Bridge Buildings by the Keystone Bridge Co.” 

Western States Passenger Association. 
It has been decided to continue the issue of mileage tickets. 
They are to be sold at a uniform rate of 214 cents per mile, 
without rebate. They are non-transferable, and each book 
will be good for 1,000 miles, no more nor less. 
Southwestern Railway Association. 


| This organization will be continued ss a traffic association 


and statistical bureau, with J. W. Midgley as chairman. 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. H. A. Little has resigned his position heretofore held 
with the Concave Elliptic Spring Co., of New York 





—George H. Watrous has resigned the Presidency of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford on account of ill health. 


—James Buchanan Eads, the celebrated engineer, died at 
Nassau, New Providence, on March 8, of pneumonia. He 
was 67 years of age. 


—Col. Albert B. Jewett, Vice President anda director of 
the Portland & Ogdensburg road, died in Jacksonville, Fla., 
last week. He was 56 years old. 


—T. H. Malone has resigned the position of (teneral 
Freight Agent of the Wisconsin Central to take the Secre- 
taryship of the Milwaukee Harvester Co. 


—R. E. Hardaway has resigned the position of Chief Engi- 
neer of the Americus, Prescott & Lumpkin road of Georgia, 
and will reside in Tuscaloosa, Ga., for the present. 


—Dr. Webb, President of the Wagner Palace Car Co., and 
H. McK. Twombley, of New York, have bought 1,400 acres 
of ground on Lake Champlain, N. Y., and will convert it 
into a pleasure park. 


—In Aurora, Ill., at 11:3C p. m., March 1, died Josiah D. | 
Dunning, aged 84, and an hour and a half later also died his 
wife, of the same age, father and mother of 8. Wright Dun- 
ning, of the Railroad Gazette. 


—Edward Barrington, recently engaged upon the location of 
the Chicago; Stanta Fe & California in Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed Locating Engineer of the Wichita, Cedarvale & 
Southeastern, with headquarters at Wichita, Kan. 


—Mr, Marriott C. Smyth, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Midvale Steel Works since its organization, has resigned. 


| He bas been connected with these works during the past 


twenty years, since before the present company controlled 
them, and while they were known as the William Butcher 
Steel Works. 

—Judgment for $384,100 for nonfulfillment of a land -pur- 
chase has been obtaimed in Texas against Count Joseph Telfe- 
ner,of Paris by Gen. Geo. W. Russ and others. Count Telfener 
was the projector of the New York, Texas & Mexican Rail- 
road. now part of the Southern Pacific system. He isa 
brother-in-law of J. W. Mackay. 


—Charles P. Clark, the new President of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, became Second Vice-President of 
the company in 1881, and held the office till December, 1883, 
when he became Receiver of the New York & New England. 
After the reorganization of the latter company, Mr. Clark 
became its President, but was deposed at the last election by 
the new party which had gained control. 


—Anson Brunson, one of the judges to the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles Co., Cal., has resigned that position, to take 
effect April 1, in order to accept an appointment as General 
Solicitor of Atchison, Topeka & Sauta Fe Railroad Co. on 
the Pacific coast. Judge Brunson is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, of the class of 1857, has been a resident 
of Los Angeles for 18 years, and has a very high repututiou 
in Southern California as a lawyer and a judge. 


—W. H. Stevenson, President of the New York, Rutland 
& Montreal, has again been handsomely remembered by his | 
former employés of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Fifty firemen have presented him with a diamond-studded 
badge. Mr. Stevenson has now been given a costly watch 


There is undoubtedly a subtle charm in Mr. Stevenson’s 
personality. 


—The Ravlway News states that Mr. T. W. Worsdell, Chief 
Locomotive Superintendent of the Northeastern Railway 
(England), has been appointed to a similarly important posi- | 
tion on the London & Northwestern line. Mr. Worsdell was | 
for many years at Altoona, and left there to take a position 
us Works Manager at Crewe, under Mr. F. W. Webb, whom | 
he now succeeds. Mr. Worsdell has now reached a position | 
in which he receives a salary practically equal to that of the | 
President of the United States. 


—Alfred Sully, who is many times more famous to-da 
than he was two weeks ago, was born and bred in Iowa. 


| fare and not his own. 


| was originally a corporation lawyer, and was tbe senior part; 


ner of the law firm of Sully, Brown & Candle, of Davenport 
Iowa, In that city he formed a friendship with Austin Cor- 
bin, and the two came to New York together. Mr, Sully is 
now a director of the Manhattan Beach, of the Philadelphia 
& Reading and of the Indiana, Bloomington & Western roads. 
He is President of the Richmond & West Point Terminal and 
the Ohio Southern railroad companies, Mr. Sully is 48 
years old, tall and slender of figure, with a thougbtful and 
clear-cut face. His residence is at Hackettstown, N. J. 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS, 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 
A statute of Massachusetts which fixes the rates or freight 
to be charged by a railroad not only in that state but also in 
Connecticut the Supreme Court of Massachusetts decides is 
unconstitutional. It is a regulation of commerce among the 
states and within the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal 
government,! In 1885 the Minnesota Legislature passed a 
law requiring every railroad corporation in the state to per- 
mit any person or corporation applying therefor to con- 
struct, maintain and operate grain elevators on its line and 





lands. This has just been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court on the ground that it gives no compensation 
to the railreads for such use; for property cannot be taken 


for public use without just compensation to the owner.? The 
statute of South Carolina, providing that good and sufficient 
brakes shal! be attached to every passenger car, and to all 
freight cars except four-wheeled freight cars, and also upon 
every passenger train trusty and skillful brakemen, at least 
one to every two cars, and upon every freight train one to 
the last car upon such train does not, it is held by the Su- 
preme Court of that state, apply to a mixed train of freight 
and passenger cars.“ The charter of a Tennessee railroad 
empowered the corporation to ‘construct its road and 
branches across any road, highway, etc., so as not to inter- 
fere with the free use of the same, and in such a manner as 
to afford and leave in good repair and well constructed for 
public use all such roads, etc., and shall restore the road, etc., 


| thus intersected to its former good condition, orin a sufficient 


manner not to have unnecessarily impaired its usefulness, or 
injured its franchise.” Over its track where it cut through 
intersecting highways, the railroad built wooden bridges 
which are becoming unsafe through wear, and the question 


| presented to the Supreme Court was who is bound to repair 


them, the railroad or the public. And the answer was, the 
latter. ‘* Having received the bridges as restorations of their 
roads, the public with whom they are must keep up repairs,”’* 
Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 
Live stock was shipped from Minneapolis and a bill of Jad- 
ing given by the railroad, reading: ‘‘ Received of Peter Ortt 
two cars live stock, as per margin, consigned to Tomlinson, 
Burkhard & Co., Chicago, Ill.” At Albert Lea, the terminus 
of the road, the cars were transferred to the Burlington, Ce- 
dar Rapids & Nortbern Railroad, on whose linea delay oc- 
curred which caused damage. The shippers sued the road 
which issued the bill of lading, but without success. The 
Supreme Court of Minnesota holds that a common carrier 
receiving goods to be transported over several lines, including 
his own, is not responsible for the negligence of other carriers 
in the route beyond bis own line, unless he has specially con- 
tracted to transport the property to its destination ; and that 
receiving goods marked for a place beyond its own terminus 
does not import an undertaking to carry to the destination 
named.* This is undoubtedly the American doctrine on this 
subject, though in a few states the contrary rule—viz. : to hold 
the tirst of a line of carriers liable for all defaults until the 
goods reach their destination—is favored in England, and in 
Iilinois, lowa, Florida, New Hampshire and Tennessee. In 
Missouri a person shipped by rail from Memphis to Moberly a 
number of sheep, and in consideration of reduced rates assumed 
all risks of transportation, and to load and unload them at 
his own expense and risk. Owing to the sheep being kept over 
pight in the cars after arriving at Moberly a number of them 
died. The Supreme Court bolds that the railroad is not liable, 
although the sheep were kept in the cars, because it refused 
to furnish men to herd the sheep during the night, and the 
stock-pens were too small to hold them, because it further 
appears that defendant consented to ship the cars over a 
transfer track of another road to the stock-pens, of such 
other road, so that plaintiff could unjoad the sheep there, if 
the plaintiff would get the consent of the officers of that road 
to the use of the track for that purpose, and on plaintiff's 
failure to get such consent, offered to haul the cars up to 
its own stock-pens, so that plaintiff could unload the shee 
there.® In Massachusetts in a suit for injury to cattle cause 
by unsafe cars, the Court ruled that the fact that the cars 
were those usually employed by tbe railroad to carry cattle 
in, did not make them proper cars if they were unsafe in 
fact.? 
Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 


In Michigan the Supreme Court has just decided that where 
a passenger who has purchased a ticket of the authorized 
agent of a railroad company, believing in good faith that it 
is genuine, and issued by the company, and such as the agent 
bad a right to sell, states such facis to the conductor of the 
train, be is bound to takesuch facts as true until the contrary 
is proven, without regard to any words, figures, or other 
marks on the ticket, and where, upon the passenger refusing 
to pay fare, the conductor lays bands upon him with the pur- 
pose of removing him from the train, the conductor is guilty 
of assault and battery, for which the company is liable in 
damages. This ruling conflicts with a number of previous 
decisions, which hold that the conductor has a right to en- 
force the terms of the ticket, and to disregard the passenger’s 
explanations. * 

A rather novel case comes from Missouri. A and B got 
on the trai together. and when the conductor came to:A for 
his fare he referred him to B. B paid one fare to the desti- 
nation of both of them and requested the conductor to let him 
go through the cars and look for a friend who would give 
him money enough for the other fare. B apparently did not 
find him; the conductor became afraid of losing the fare and 
at the next station ejected A for non-payment of fare. B 
afterwards returned to the car and tendered his own fare, 
claiming that what he had paid the first time was for A’s 
The conductor would not receive it. 
The Supreme Court held that the conductor had a right to 
regard the money received from B as for his own fare and 


| therefore A was rightly ejected.® 


In .Massachusetts, by statute, conductors of trains are au- 
thorized as to persons evading the payment of fare and other 
offenders on trains, to arrest the offender without a warrant, 
and remove him to a baggage or other suitable car of his 
train, and confine him in such car until his arrival at a sta- 
tion, and then place him in charge of an officer. The 
Supreme Judicial Court in construing this statute decides 
that if a conductor instead of at once arresting a passenger 
who refuses to pay his fare, and taking him into custody, 
causes him to be arrested by officers at the next station. tbe 
arrest is not within the law, and the company is liable for 
assault and false imprisonment.'? 

The sleeping car already furnishes some law this year. In 
Massachusetts, a passenger before going tosleep put his purse 


¢|in his vest pocket and placed this under his pillow. In the 





— 
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| 
morning it was gone and the sum of $200 which it contained. 
When the passenger complained of the theft in the morning 
it was found that another person on the car bad been robbed | 
in exactly the same way, losing $150. On the trial of a suit 
which the pas-engers brought to recover the amount stolen, 
it was proved that the doors of the car were unlocked during 
the night and that the porter was found askep early in the 
morning. The Supreme Court sustained a verdict against | 
the company. ‘A sleeping car company,” said the Chief 
Justice, ‘‘ holds itself out to the world as furnishing safe and 
comfortable cars, and when it sells a ticket it impliedly | 
stipulates todo so. It invites passengers to pay for and make | 
use of its cars for sleeping, all parties knowing that during 
the greater part of the night the passenger will be asleep, 
powerless to protect himself or to guard his property. He 
cannot, like the guest of an inn, by locking the door, guard | 
against danger. He has no right to take any such steps to 
protect himself in a sleeping car, but, by the necessity of the 
case, is dependent upon the owners and officers of the car to 
guard him and the property he has with him from danger, 
from thieves or otherwise.” The company tried to set up a 
notice posted in the car tbat it would not be liable for any 
loss by theft. But it failed to prove that the passengers 
had read the notice.'! Another case in the same Court illus- | 
trates the duty of a passenger. A man and his wife were 
going from Boston to the White Mountains in a palace car. 
At Portsmouth the train stopped for dinner, and the woman 
in leaving the car left her small satchel on the seat near the 
open window. When the couple returned from lunching the 
satchel was gone. The Court said she could not recover for 
it, because it was negligent in her to leave it where she 
did.*? 

In Iowa, the car in which a female passenger was riding 
when the train stopped at her destination did not quite reach 
the platform. The car ahead was abreast of the platform 
and by passing through she could have alighted safely. She 
stepped from the car in which she was to the ground, fell and 
was injured. The jury gave her damages, but the Supreme 
Court set the verdict aside. The plaintiff saw the position of 
the car and the risk. In choosing to jump to the ground | 
rather than walk through the forward car to the platform 
she was guilty of contributory negligence. There was no 
negligence in the railroad, which was not legally bound to 
have a platform as long as its trains at all small stations.!* 
In Wisconsin, it was the custom at a certain station for the 
train to run past the platform and then back down on another 
track before 1t stopped. This was done ia o:der to pass a 
truin due at that time in the opposite direction. A passenger 
not knowing tbat the train would come back jumped to the 
platform and was badly hurt. The jury gave him $10,000 
damages. This, however, the Supreme Court reversed, say- 
ing : ‘ There is no general rule of law which requires a rail- 
road company to stop any of its trains, When it first reaches 
the depot or depot platform, at a station at which passengers 
are to leave the train. If it bea passenger or mixed train, 
the company must, ordinarily, stop the train, and allow pas- 
sengers to disembark on the depot platform; but it may run 
its trains by the platform, in the first instance, if that is re- 
quired by the exigencies of its business, and afterwards re- 
turn the same thereto. But, if the company carry passengers 
upon its jreight trains, we are aware of no rule of law which 
makes it the duty of the company to give such passengers an 
opportunity to disembark on the depot platform. In many, 
perhaps in most, cases this would be impracticable; and it is 
common knowledge that it is not usually done. The company 
fulfills all legal requirements if it affords such passengers 
sufficient opportunity to leave the train at a reasonably safe | 
and convenient place upon the depot grounds of the station, 
although not at the depotor platform. We are not here con- 
sidering how far the obligation of the company toa passenger 
may be modified or affected by the custom of the company in 
operating its trains, known to the passenger, and upon which 
he relies. No such question is involved in this case.”'* 

In Michigan a passenger was sitting within four or five 
feet of the door of the car when his station was called ; as 
soon as the train stopped, he moved out, preceded by one per- 
son and followed by two others ; on reaching the door, he 
went out and down the steps, on the platform side, to alight, 
when bis coat was caught by something, and he fell, and his | 
foot was crushed ; the cars were moving, but others got off 
after him safely. Ou the trial the judge thought the pas- | 
senger had brought the injury on himself by his imprudence, 
and directed a verdict in favor of the carrier. But on appeal 
the Supreme Curt sends it back to have a jury pass on the, 
question of negligence. On the second trial the passenger 
will probably recover damages, for it isnot contributory neg- 
hgence in law to alight from a train while it is moving. Each 
case must stand on its own particular facts.15 

The rule that a servant who attempts to execute a danger- 
ous work, knowing the danger involved, takes the risk, and | 


rf wage ie + 
cannot recover of the master if he is injured, even though he | 


acts by the command of a superior officer, receives this quali- | 
fication in a case in the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
cbusetts, viz., that where the servant is called ou by the fore- | 
man to assist in work which was outside of the work which he 
was employed to do, and ina perilous place where he had never 
before done such work, and the peril was not obvious to him, 
and his attention was so yziven to the work that he did not | 
discover the danger till too late to save himself, it cannot be | 
said, as a matter of law, that be must be held to have ex: | 
amined the risk. Under such circumstances, whether he was 
in the exercise of due care was a question for the jury.'® | 

There was no reason to apply this qualification in a Penn- | 
sylvania case, where a brakeman was killed by being knocked | 
off a car on which he was standiog, by a bridge over the} 
track. The brakeman had been in the employ of the road 
long enough to know the davger of the bridge to one on the 
top of acar. He knewthe risk and accepted it as part of the 
danger of the employment. The railroad was, therefore, | 
said the Supreme Court, not responsible for his deatb.'7 An- | 
other Pennsylvania case applies the rule of contributory negli- 
gence toanemployé. He, with other workmen, went to his | 
work daily on a flat car. He always chose his seat on the | 
tender, sitting on the platform, with his feet dangling be- | 
tween the cars. The foreman and the other workmen had fre- | 
queutly warned him that he was careless, and would be hurt. 
One day there was a collision, and his feet were caught and | 
crushed. The Supreme Court held that the company was | 
not responsible for his death. His own negligence was the | 
cause. ?8 } 

In Michigan, a man who had been working for some days | 
in coupling the end of a switch engine to the cars in the yard, | 
was injured while coupling a car to the front of the engine. | 
The accident occurred through his assuming that the coupling | 
at the front of the engine was the same kind as that at the | 
back. The Supreme Court held that he could not recover, | 
because he was negligent in not examining for himself the 
couplings and comparing them.'® In Iowa, it is ruled that 
in anaction by an employé against a railroad company for 
damages resulting from the giving way of certain steps lead- 
ing up toa platform for loading coal, where the evidence 
shows that the steps were constantly used by him in his work, 
and they were not under the special care ot any other em- 
ployé except the injured employé and a fellow workman, the 
former will be charged with negligence for not seeing that | 
the steps were in order, and hence he cannot recover dam- 
ages for the injury.?° 

The legal maxim, ‘‘ look both ways and listen” before you 





, was. there, and had been in the habit of 


cross a railway track, was applied in Michigan to the case of 
a man who, on a dark and stormy night, attempted to cross 
a track on the street which he weil knew, without stopping to 
see what was coming and was killed by a passing locomotive. 
Such negligence, it is decided by the Supreme Court, barred 
any recovery against the railroad.2!_ The same maxim was 
again applied a week later in the same state, where a man drove 
his wagon on the track and did not look for the locomotive 
until it was too late.2? In an Alabama case, the duty of 
those in charge of a locomotive towards persons walking on 
the track is laid down at some length. This appears to be a 
well considered opinion, and the rules to be drawn from it 
are as follows: There must be a proper lookout kept for 
tresspassers as for other obstructions and dangers. But this 
is not an absolute duty due to the particular intruder so as to 
constitute the omission to see bim and warn him off negli- 
gence, per se, on the tof the railroad. But if he is seen 
by those in charge of the train the law requires signals of 
warping to be given and proper efforts to be made to pre- 
vent his injury. As to the trespasser, he is negligent in 
walking on a dangerous place like a railroad track in the 


| first place, and this negligence added to his neglect to ny oo 
y 


lookout himself, will prevent bis recovering for an injury 
a train, unless those in charge have wantonly and recklessly 
disregarded their duty.?* The Supreme Court of Maine is 


| of opinion that at crossings it isthe duty of those in charge 


of a train ‘* to keep a sharp look out.”?* In New Jersey the 
Court of Errors decides that the driver of a vehicle hasa 
right to use a street car track. That he is not obliged to 
leave it until notified by the driver or conductor of the car 
that they wish to use it. Hence, if he is run down bya 


| street car before he bas time to leave the track the coupany 


is responsible for damages. 25 

In Michigan, a boy of twelve, stealing a ride on the front of 
a freight engine where he was killed by a collision, was held 
so negligent as to bar a recovery by his relatives. The 
Court did not regard him as a trespasser, because it appeared 
that the employés of the road in charge of the train Eeow he 
itting boys to 
steal rides. This is doubtful, certainly he been an adult 
he would have been a trespasser. But the gross negligence of 
taking a seat on the front of the engine clinched the case.?° 
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TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows: 
Month of February : ‘ 





Inc. or Dec. P.c¢ 











1886. 
Sieh. t. 2 PT -- mee $1 057.407 1. —S og! 
dpe F. . Vy. 23,875 2 J 2 19.5 
Central Iowa...... 95.419 101,445 D. 3.026 2.9 
Ches. & Ohio..... 290,630 273.241 I. 17,369 63 
Eliz., Lex. & B. S.. 68,933 63.631 L. 5,302 8.3 
Ches., O. &8. W.. 124,350 113,630 I. 10,720 9.4 
Cin., N. O. & T. P. 252,80 208,150 I. 44,650 21.4 
Ala. Gt. South. 124,500 96.391 L. 28,109 29.1 
N. Orl, & N. E.. 54 600 50,732 I. 3,868 7.5 
Vicks. & Mer... 43,800 43.797 L. ae 
V., Shre. & P.. 47,300 43,736 IL. 3.564 81 
Cio., R. & Fu. W.. 27,073 28,171 I. 902 3.1 
— wae ze. ‘ = ey . “— 11.0 
Jeve., a ey 26.4 34 2 > 2277 8.0 
Col. & Cin. Mid.. 24.481 20,998 I. 3,983 189 
Den. & R.G. W.. 73,680 61,06 L 12,674 20.7 
Des. M. & (Ft. D. 17,738 25,853 D. 8.5 31.3 
Det.. M & Marg.. 15,182 12.367 I. 2,315 17.9 
E. Ten., Va. & G.. 393,662 341,386 I. 52,276 15.3 
| Ev. & Ind’apolis. 53.544 50,288 I. 3.256 6.4 
Flint & Pere Mar. 173,500 157,819 1 15,651 99 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co 90,468 77548 1. 12,925 16.6 
Grand Rap. & 1.. 150,457 36, I. 13.619 9 
+Grand Trunk.... 1,241,579 1,142,823 1. 8.756 8.6 
Hous @ Tex C.. 182776 «= ATG TLIO Os 
ous. ‘ex. C.. 2,77 6.5 
Illinois Central: 
So. Division.. .. 726,481 857.752 D. 61,271 7.1 
Ced. F. & M.... TA22 11,148 PD. 3726 33.5 
Dub. & 8.C.. .. 58,960 70,180 D. 11,220 14.9 
Reg We Ge Gases 40,410 48.452 D. 8,042 16.5 
| Ind., Dec. & Spr.. 28,567 31.998 D. 5431 10.7 
Jack., T. & K. W. 60,000 23 885 L 36,115 151.3 
*K.C., Ft. S. & G. 128.144 117.385 IL. 10,759 9.1 
*K.C., Spr.& M.. 103,921 71,822 1. 32,099 44.7 
*K. C., Clint. & S. 18,421 11,802 I. 6.619 6.0 
Keokuk & West.. 23 096 22,165 L 911 4.1 
Lake Erie & W... 101,623 112.946 D. 11,323 10.6 
Lehigh & Hudson. 19.665 15,334 I. 4.331 28.2 
‘Mem: & Charles, 101,908 $0806 1. 042 Tod 
em. Yharles. ’ BE . 11,042 1%.1 
Mich. & Obio..... 15,552 16,348 D. 4.8 
— —— pays 11,238 ‘. os 281.8 
iss. & Tenn... ‘ 38,5 1719 4.4 
o : . 4 H. z.. 2,454,831 2,287,839 I. 166 992 7.2 
ich. anvilie: 

a id. Div. J B ‘ 2,5 2. 
Clear.,C. & A 75,900 84,912 D. 9.012 10.6 
Col. & Gr. Div. 69,700 80.017 D. 10,317 12.8 
West. N.C. Div. 40,300 42,308 D. 2,008 4.7 
Wa ,O. &W.. 6,600 d L 1,200 22.2 

To A AEN. 36,098 a4e33 L | 1nees 400 
‘ol., A.A. .M. ' “ ‘ 

Valley (Ohio)..... 42,073 37.34. LL 4,732 12.6 

Wheeling & L. E.. 51,876 42.451 I. 9.425 22.1 

Min.,S.C.&W... 29 146 14,886 I. 14,260 957 

Wis & Minn..... 52,388 11,243 1. 41,145 367.3 
_. of pore $10,179,180 $9,305,784 I. $873,396 9.4 

‘onth of January: 

Det., B.C & Al.. $23 767 $19,433 I. $18,334 128.2 
L. Rock & Ft. 8. 67.437 43,921 J. 23,516 53.5 
L. Rock Junction. 5,216 3,884 L 332 34.1 

POM ccics odax $96,420 $58,238 I. $38,182 65.6 





&* Includes three weeks only of February in each year. 

+ Four weeks ending Feb. 26. 

Early reports of monthly ings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements, 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending March 11 is reported as 
below, in bales : 


Interior markets : 1887. 886. Inc. orDec. P.c. 
Receipts..... MEEis sne 31 739 34,312 D. 2,573 74 
Shipments........ ... 60.768 54,084 I, 5,784 10.5 
Stock, Maren 1L.. ... 236,962 421736 OD. 184,774 45.8 

Seaports ;: 

ROCRNG.«.-.<-ccre-e- TRUS 62,129 I. 10,824 17.4 
EXOOFCB 0 00.. corcccce Oashen 106,192 D. 24.720 23.: 
Stock, March 11...... 741,923 930,901 Dz. 


> 
188,978 20.3 
The total movement from plantations for the crop r 
ending March 11 was 5,991,273 bales, aguinst 5,897.45 
year, 5,335,180 in 1884-85, and 5,272,252 in 1883-84. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages forthe week ending March 12 are reported as 
follows: 






1887. 1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite.... 623,928 633,684 D. 9.756 1.5 
Bituminous..... 277,254 247937 1. 29,817 11.8 
Coke (Mareh 6)... 73,103 59.234 I. 13,869 23.4 


Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending March 12 
were 66,491 tons: and for the year to that date, 547,797, an 
increase of 179,496 tons, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania! Railroad for the 
week ending March 6 was : 








Coal Coke Total. 1806. 
Line of road....... 150.005 «71,079 +~—«-230,084 210.424 
From other lines.. 69.288 2,024 71,312 77,866 
a 228.93 73,103 301,396 288,290 


Yearto March5.. 2,242498 783.818 3,026,316 2,558,472 
Increase for the week, 13,106 tons, or 4.3 per cent.; in- 
crease for the year, 467,844 tons, or 15.4 per cent. 


February Breadstuffs Export. 


While the exports of breadstuffs in January were about 
54 per cent. greater than in January, 1886, the increase in the 
February exports this year over those of the corresponding 
month last year was about 17 per cent. The following shows 
the expor s for February, for both years in bushels, also 
value of same. 

All grain 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. and flour. Value. 
1887.... 4,411,714 5,892,453 3.945.095 14.378549 $11,881,446 
1886.. .2,579,108 5,058,107 6,186,051 13,947,893 10,105,157 


The value of the exports during the two months (January 
and February) during the last seven years has been : 





Oe ee $28,848,452 | 1885 $30,619,625 
BOOB 0. scceve cove 23,152,717 | 1886 19,512,246 
SS 31,608,587 | 1887 26,410,255 
BEBE. 002 cnccccndss . 22,388,414 | 


While the value of the exports this year was about 36 per 
cent. greater than for the corresponding period in 1886, it 
was less than the value of the exports for the same months in 
1881, 1883 and 1885. - 

The quantities exported during the two months have been 
during the last seven years, as follows, in bushels : 


All grain 

Wheat. Corn. and flour. 
15,870,572 7,139,277 2,458,199 
12,000,694 4,077,845 21,076,191 
12,671,331 9,475,435  20.763,666 
9,029,722 enya 22,289,478 


281,664 32,009,061 
9,076,915 6.140 637 20,445,135 
13,949,114 8,126,219 31,623,982 
The flour exports for the two months were not cnly nearly 
80 per cent. greater than for the same months in 1886, but 
they were greater than the exports for the corresponding 
period in any of the other years. The wheat exports were 
over 50 per cent. larger than in 1885, and have only been ex- 
ceeded by the January and February exports of two years of 
the seven named’above, in 1881 and 1885, The corn exports 
for these months have only been exceeded once, in 1883 they 
were about 15 per cent. greater than this year. The total 
exports of grain and flour for the two months were larger 
this year than for any other year of the seven, except 1885. 
For the eight months ending with February, the value of 
the exports of breadstuffs has been : 
Year. Year. 








1880-81 .. . $182.428,626 | 1884-85. . $110,320.132 
1881-82.. + 135,296,632 | 1885-86. - _ 72,510,978 
1882-83. 149,431,143 | 1886-87. 104,670,449 
188:'-34 110,359,840 | 





While the increase over last year is about 44 per cent., the 
value of the exports this year is lessthan that of any of the 
previous years. 


Excess Baggage. 
National Association of General Baggage Agents, at a meet- 
ing in Chicago, agreed to recommend to the General Passen- 
ger Agents to make a uniform charge of 15 per cent, of 
regular first-class fare. When the matter was submitted to 
the General Passenger Agents they refused to accede to the 
recommendations. The Western roads insisted upon making 
a charge of 162¢ per cent. and the Eastern roads refnsed to 
charge more than 12 per cent. Consequently the latter 
charge will be made on excess baggage from Eastern points 
to Chicagoand St. Louis, and will be added to the 16% per 
cent. charge of the lines West from those points on through 
business, , i 
Central Traffic Association. 

The following circular Jetters have been sent by Commis- 

sioners Pierson and Daniels to all railroad companies : . 
,CIRCULAR LETTER ‘‘ A.” 
Railroad Company, 
GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 

—— ——, General Passenger Agent, 











Ry, |Co., 
Deak Sir : This comeane is revising its through passenger 
tariffs, to take effect April 1, prox. Copies of these tariffs 
will be filed with the Commissioners at Washington, as re- 
quired by the act to regulate commerce. 

It is deemed advisable to ask whether you desire this com 
pany to contintie to act until further notice as agent for your 
company in the issuance of such forms of through tickets as 
are now on sale by this company, and at such fares as have 
already been agreed between us to points on or reached by 
way of your road.. It is impracticable to snbmit the new 
tariffs in detail, but they will be made to conform to the law, 
in conference with the representatives of competing routes 
and in accordance with the usual and recognized principles 
for constructing such tariffs. 

When once established, these joint tariffs will be strictly 
adhered to by this company until formally changed, and the 
changes advised to the commissioners as prescribed by law. 
In view of the severe penalties to be inflicted in cases of vio- 
lations of the law, this company cannot consent to act as 
agent for any otber company in the issuance of a 
tickets unless notified that it 1s authorized to so act. that 
proposed joint tariff will be satisfactory for the time being, 
and that the companies whose authority is thus obtained wi 
refrain from the payment of a commission, drawback, rebate 








or any form of consideration to the agents or employés of 
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rs | 
this company, or to any other person or persons on account | Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—J. J. Mullane isCommercia| St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—C. H. Morrill has been ap- 


of the purchase or sale of this company’s issue of tickets in 
the territory adjacent to our line. The necessity for a dis- 
tinct understanding of the terms upon which the company 1s 
willing to act as your agent after April 1 prox. is obvious. 
A prompt and favorable reply will enable this company to 
complete its arrangements in time to conform in all respects 
to the law, properly to protect the interests of ali connections, 
and cause no inconvenience to the general public. For the 
sake of uniformity, will you kin»ly make your reply on the 
inclosed blank circular letter ‘‘ B,” noting thereon such 
special advices as you may desire to add. We shall be glad 
to continue to receive tickets issued by your company under 
similar terms and con‘itions ; it being, of course, understood 
that in the adoption of new forms; not already authorized we 
shall be consulted as heretofore, Respectfully, 
, General Passenger Agent. 
CIRCULAR LETTER ‘“‘ B,” REPLY TO “A.” 
—_— ——— Railroad Company, 
GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 
—— —, Gen»ral Passenger Agent, -—— ——— Rd. 

DEAR Sir: You are authorized to and requested to act as 
this company’s agent in the sale of tickets to all points reached 
by its lines, in accordance with the terms of your circular 
letter ‘‘A” of —— ——. 

This company fully agrees to the conditions mentioned in 
your said letter “A” of ——, as per copy attached hereto. 

Yours respectfully, - 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 

















Exports. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the U. S. Treasury Department, 
reports the exports for the month of February as follows : 


1887. 1876. 
Cotton for February, bales..... ..... 405,509 362,876 
= ss = pownds......... 195,181,517 172,214,598 
* ra A sy SR Pe $18,744,246 $17.201,681 
Mineral oils for February, gillons... 29,885.760 338,452.289 
* en be value...... $2,400,182 $3,259.46) 


East-Bound Shipments. 


The Chicago shipments to seaboard points for the week | 
ending March 12 by the various lines are reported as follows: 





Agent, with headquarters at Fort Worth, Tex. 


Hannidal & St. Joseph._—E. J. Blake has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of this road and of the Kansas City, St. 
mada Council Bluffs, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 

Oo. 


Illinois Central.—John C. Welling has been elected a 
director to fill a vacancy till May 25, 1887. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Edward H. Harriman and William W. Astor have been 
elected to serve 4 years. 


Indianapolis, Quincy d& Mississippi River.—The 


V. McNea! and John 8S. Lazarus, of Indianapolis, Ind.; ae 
M. Abbott of Decatur, Ill.; A. P. Harrison of Tuscola, D1; 
a Hayward of Camargo, II!., and John T. Todd of New- 
man, II}. 

The incorporators are: Robert B. A. Pierce, of Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; John V. McNeal and John 8S. Lazarus, of 
Indianapolis, Ind.; George M. Abbott, of Decatur, Il].; A. 
P. Harrison, of Tuscola, Iil.; Alfred Hayward, of Camargo, 
[il.; and John T. Todd, of Newman, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Feru & Chicago.—Wager Swayne, as Trus- 
tee, has made the following appointments: Superintendent, J. 
S. Goodrich; General Freight and Passenger Agent, Samuel 
B. Sweet; Auditor and Ticket Agent, J. M. O’Boyle; Master 


| Mechanic, John Hewitt; Tr inmaster, C. E. Doyle, with 


offices at Peru, Ind.; Commercial Agent. Indianapolis. P. A. 
Lynn, Commercial Agent, Michigan City. R. D. Couch. 


Juohnsonbury.—The directors are J. N. Dubarry, Jobn P. 
Green, Wistar Morris, N. P. Shortledge, Edward Smith, 
Henry J. Welsh, J. Price Wetherill. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott & Southern.—The directors are; 
Thomas Lawson, St. Louis ; M. W. Clay, Splitlog City ; M. 


Splitlog, Kansas City; George Hubbard, Neosho; H. R. M. | 


Whitman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kansas City & Topeka.—The directors are M. A. Low, 


| W. FP. Eaves, C. F. Jilson, W. W. Phelps and H. A. Parker. 


Tonnage. P.c. } 

I oo kins ttn sone p+ sameness 691 12.1 
Chicago & Grand Trunk ...... .......... . 9,09 165 
po gg ne 7.691 14,1 
ee OS TO See ee eee 4.133 9.3 
pO Sree era | 9,582 173 
De OE Ea, Me cesven ce cctnees cons 3 240 5.8 
pO en ee 13,685 249 
eS 3g WN Se 7 per eae c 57 0 

Total for the week................ ... 55,189 100.0 


Bridge Across East River. 
A bill was introduced this week in the New York Legisla- 
ture at Albany, which authorizes the construction of a bridge 
across the East River, N. Y., at Blackwell’s Island. The in-| 
e-rporators are Edwin H. Wootton, Jenkins Van Schaick, | 
Charles H. De Vivier, William Henry White, Robert E. 
Dietz, Charles F. Allen, Henry M. {. Beekman, Augustus | 
Conway'and C. Schuyler Cooper. These gentlemen are 
authorized to build a bridge from the Grand Central Railway 
depot over streets to the East River, and thence over the East 
River and Blackwell’s Island to the Long island shore. The 
bridge is to be for foot passengers; carriages and a railroad. 
Its height is to be 156 feet above the mean tide. The com- 
pany is authorized to have a capital of $5,000,000, and to | 
charge 2 cents for foot passengers and 25 cents fora horse | 
and carriage. 


Railroad Association Reorganizing. 
The Middle and Western Freight Association wi!l be merged 
into the Central Traffic Association on April 1. The Chicago 
and Ohio River Pool has been dissolved. The Southern 
Freight Pool and the Southern Railway & Steamship Asso- 
ciation have been consolidated. James R. Ogden has been 
elected Commissioner, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Advancing Through Rates. 


| Agents.---At 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—Henry Apthorp, re- 
cently Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs in Ohio, 
has been appointed General Agent of this road, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, O. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The old beard was 
re-elected. 


liam Dowd, Elihu Root, James D. Smith and H. H. Cook, of 
New York; Robert R. Hitt, C. R. Cummings and John B. 
Carson, of Illinois, and J. M. Fetter of Kentucky. Ata 
meeting of the board held for reorganization all the officers 
of 1886 were re-elected: President, William Dowd ; Vice- 
President and General Manager, John B. Carson ; Secretary 


| and Treasurer, W. H. Lewis; Assistant Secretary and Treas- 


urer, William Dulles, Jr.; Executive Committee, Messrs. 
Dowd, Astor, Kennedv, Sloan, Rolston and Hitt. 


Missovri Pacific—At directors meeting this week the 


| former officers were re-elected. They are: Jay Gould, Presi- 


dent; George J. Gould, Acting President; 8. H. H. Clark, 
First Vice-President and General Manager: A. L. Hopkins, 
Second Vice-President, and A. H. Calef, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee is composed of Russell Sage, 
Henry G. Marquand, George J. Gould, Thomas T. Eckert, 


| Sidney Dillon, Amos L. Hopkins and Samuel Sloan. 


National Association of General Passenger and Ticket | 
the annual meeting in Washington this| 
week the following officers were electe1: C. P. Atmore, | 
of the Louisville & Nashville road, President; James L., | 
Taylor, of the Richmond & Danville line, Vice-President ; 
and A. J, Smith, of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Secretary, for the ensuing year. The new members of the 


| Executive Committee are H. P. Baldwin, C. E. Lambert 


The representatives of the transcontinental roads finished | 
their tariff vonstructing work in Chicago on March 16, hav- | 


ing arranged one tariff based on a strict interpretation of the 
Inter-state bill, and another to meet Canadian Pacific and 
water competition. ‘The first will be put into effect at once. 
It advances the present through rates by 50 per cent. 








Aldbama Midland.—The officers elected are O. C. Wiley, | 
of Troy, Ala., President: A. St. C. Tennille, Vice-President; 
J.C. Henderson, Treasurer: W. F. Joseph, Secretary. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—J ae Anson Brunson 
has been appointed General Solicitor for the Pacific coast. 


Bedford & Tunnelton.—A. H. Guthrie, of Tunnelton, Ind., | 
President ; George Gotbe, Tunnelton, Vice-President: Dr. 
Ben. Newland, Treasurer; H. H. Walls, Secretary; C. N. 
Lessey, of Indianapolis, J. H. Willardand.J.S. Day, of New| 
Albany, are directors. 

Buffa'o, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—A. F. Avery is ap-| 
pointed Freight Agent at Rochester, N. Y. —~ 


California Southern.—George O. Manchester, of Boston, 
-has been elected President, and 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


and E. A. Holbrook. R. A. Carren, E. P. Wilson and C. G. 
McCormack are added to the General Committee. 


New England Railroad Clud.—At the annual meeting 
held in Boston last week, the following were elected : Presi- 
dent, J. N. Lauder; Vice-President, George Richards ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, F. M. Curtis ; Executive Com- 
mittee, J. N. Lauder, F. D. Adams, J. W. Marden, J. K. 
Taylor, J. M. Ford, A. M. Wait, Albert Griggs, J. T. Gor- 
dan ; Finance Committee, James Smith, Charles W. Sher- 
burne, A. G. Barber, Isaac N. Keith, Robert Johnson, Joel 


| H. Hills, Daniel S. Page. 
ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


New Orleans & Northeastern.—The directors are Hen 
Abraham, Jules Aldige, Frank 8. Bond, D. Graff, Isaac P. 
Martin, Robert Mott, J. H. Oglesby, C. C. Harvey, Charles 
Schiff. The officers are: Charles Schiff, President; John 


| Glynn, Jr., Secretary; F. Hahn, Treasurer. 


rge L. Goodwin, of Boston, | 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—Emmons Blaine has | 


been appointed General Freight and Passenger Agent. 
will enter upon his duties April 1. 
A. C. Armstrong has been appointed Purchasing Agent. 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh.—At the annual meeting 


March 16, in Indianapolis, Ind., the following directors were 
elected : Thomas D. Messler, of Pittsburgh, and Jobn P. 


He 


| Austin Corbin and D. J. Mackey. 
| R. Cummings. 


Green, of Philadelphia. George Willard, of Chicago, was 
elected to fill tae unexpired term of R. Biddle Roberts, de- | 
ceased. 


Connecticut Western.—At a meeting of directors this 
week, W. W. Gibbs and W. B. Scott, representing the Pbil- 
—s syndicate, were elected in the oer of 8S. G. Dim- 
mock, of Rondout, N. Y., and Lyman 
Conn. W. H. Barnum was elected Vice-President in place of 
Thomas Coroaell. 


Detroit & Toledo Railroad Superintendents’ Association. 
—James Schrimpton, who is wit 
Buffalo, N. Y., bas been appointed Joint Car Inspector. 


Dubuque & Sioux City.—At the secret meeting of the 
—- who represent the Iilivois Central interest the fol- 
o' 
of Du 
Ppuagens'at Debugays Tieaoarer aus Auabess Gemciary, 
yer, 0 ; rer a nt tary, 
Orlando Harriman, of New Ycrk; General Solicitor, Clar- 
ence A. Seward, of New York. 


officers were elected : President, Hon. W. J. Knight, | 
que, Ia.; Vice-President, Edward C. Woodruff, of | 


unning. of Canaan, | 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—Mr. Charles P. 
Clark has been elected President of this company in place of 
George H. Watrous, who resigned on account of ill health. 


Ohio River & Lake Erie.—W. W. Reed, of Erie, Pa., is | 


President; A. L. Pamer and E. L. Litchfield, Secretary and 
Treasurer, respectively. 


Pennsylvania.—The committee appointed at the recent an- | 
nual meeting to name a ticket for directors of the company | 


have recommended the re election of the present board. Eler 
tion will take place on March 22. 


Peoria & Pekin.—Stockholders met in Peoria, Ill., and 
elected the following directors: Jay Gould, A. L. Hopkins, 
Mr. Mackey succeeds C. 
The directors will meet in New York in a 
few weeks t9 elect officers. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—J. S. Ward is Engineer of 
North Penn and Bound Brook Division and Germantown & 
Norristown Branch, vice E. Chamberlain, resigned. C. A. 
Thompson is appointed General Inspector of Motive Power 
and —— office at. Reading, Pa. 

H. C. Norton is appointed Purchasing Agent, with office at 
Philadelphia, in place of W.S. Wilson, resigned. 


Piltsburgh, Cincinnati: & St. Louis.—At the annual meeting 
the following directors were elected: G. B. Roberts, Henry 
H. Houston, Wistar Morris, J. N. Dubarry, W. H. Barnes, 
Jobn Price, W. Wetherill, of Philadelphia; J. N. McCullough, 


William Thaw, Thomas D. Messler, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| David 8S. Gray, of Columbus, O., and Robert Sberrard, J r., 


the West Shore Line at | 


and George W. McCook, of Steubenville, O. 


Rio Grande & Pecos.—The directors for the following 
year are 8. Deritz, A. E,. Atlee, Albert McLane, James 
Haynes, W. H. Mowery and D. H. Randolph. 8. A. Wright, 
of Philadelphia, was elected President. 


St. Joseph & St. Louis.—The directors are Winslow Jud- 
son, W. D. B. Mutter, S. A. Walker, H. R. W. Hartwig and 
E.L. Marney. The officers are Winslow Judson, President; 
W.D. B. Motter, Vice-President; 8. A. Walker, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


re- | 
organized Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield. Incoarpora- | 
tors are Robert B. A. Pierce of Crawfordsville, Ind.; Joshua | 


It includes Jobn J. Astor, Robert Lenox Ken- | 
nedy, Samuel Sloan, R. G. Rolston, James Roosevelt, Wil- | 


pointed General Agent, with office at Chicago. 


St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—Charles E. Owen 
has been appointed Traveling Passenger Agent, with head- 
quarters at Terre Haute, Ind., vice J. N. ngworthy, re- 
signed. 


South Florida,—At the annual meeting in Sanford, Fla.» 
H. B. Plant, R. M. Pulsifer, B. F. Newcomer, E. B. Haskell, 
H. S. Haines, J. E. Ingraham and W. 8S. Chisholm were 
elected directors. James E. Ingraham, was elected Presi- 
dent: R. M. Pulsifer, Vice-President; F. H. Rund, Secretary, 
and C. C. Haskell, Treasurer. 


Stonington Line.—O. H. Briggs has been appointed 
General Passenger Agent of the Stonington and Providence 
line of steamers, in place of F. W. Popple, resigned. His 
office is at Providence. W. R. Babcock is Assistant General 
Passenger Agent with office in New York. 


Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic.—At the annual meeting, 
in Orlando, Fla., the following directors were elected : John 
A. Henderson, Clarence I. Peck, Charles Joy. L. P. Wescott, 
Nat. Poyntz, T. M. T. McKennan and C. 8S. Beerbower. At 
a meeting of the directors the following officers were elected: 
Jno. A. Henderson, President ; Charles Joy, Vice-President; 
T. M. T. McKennan, General Manager ; Nat. Poyntz, Treas- 
urer ; C. B. Duke, Secretary. 


Texarkana & Dangerfield.—At a meeting of stockholders 
in Texarkana, Ark., the following directors were elected: 
James A. Baker, G. J. Gooch, of Houston, Tex.; H. G. Flem- 
ing and G. W. Burkitt. of Palestine: C. S. Todd and W. T. 
Hudgins, of Texarkana, and D.S. H. Smith, of St. Louis. 
The officers are James A. Baker, of Houston, President; C. 
8. Todd, of Texarkana, Vice-President; D, 8S. H. Smith, of St. 
Louis, Treasurer: Larry Klein, of Texarkana, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer: Wm. Kerrigan, General Manager; H. 
G. Fleming and G. W. Burkitt, of Palestine, and A. L, Ghio, 

| of Texarkana, Executive Committee. 


Texas Railroad Air Line.—The incorporators of this new 
| Texas road are: B. Adoue, Gadon Dyer, Julius Runge, W. 
L. Moody, Sampson Heidenheimer. W. H. Sinclair, J. E. 
Wallis, Leon Blum, H. Kempner, M. Marx and W. H. Hard- 
ing. The directors are: B. Adoue, Julius Runge, W. 
Moody, J. E. Wallis and H. Kempner. 


West Shore.—W.T. Wattson has been appointed Car Ac- 
countant, with office at Weehawken, N. J. 


Winfield, Texas & Gulf.—The directors of the new Kan- 
sas company are J. J. Burns, of Belle Plains, Kan.; A. D. 
Mallory, of Iuka, Kau.; D. J. Thayer, C. C: Black, and H. 
E. Asp, of Winfield, Kan. 


Wisconsin Midland.—At a meeting beld in Fond du Lac, 

| Wis., the following officers were elected: President, A. G. 
| Ruggles ; Vice-President, C. H. Benton ; Secretary, Dana C. 
| Lamb; Treasurer, A. Knapp, all of Fond du Lac. The 
Executive Committee is A. G. Ruggles, N. Boardman, Fond 
du Lac; Edward Scofield, Oconto ; J. E. Young, Chicago, 
and D. C. Lamb 





OLD AND NEW ROADS 


Alabama Midland.—Organized at Troy, Ala. 


| and the neighboring counties have subscribed $100,000. 
| 


| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The Riverside, Los 
| Angeles & Santa Ana branch is being constantly graded, and 
| will be completed to Santa Ana Cafion, Cal., in two weeks. 
The road will be run from Santa Ana to San Diego, instead 
of to Los Angeles, as previously planned. 
Will build shops and round house at Winfield, Kan. 
| Clarence H. Veuner has begun a sixth suit against the 
|}company. He seeks an injunction to restrain the company 
| from issuing the $6,500,000 collateral trust bonds, as pro- 
posed in the last circular. 








Troy 


| Atlantic & Danville.--The election in Portsmouth, Va. 

| on the question of subscribing $150,000 to this road was car- 
| ried by a good majority in favor of the railroad company. 
| The subscription was secured. 

The taxpayers of Greenville Ccunty, Va., have brought 
| suit to prevent the county from paying the subscription to 
| this company of $35,000 a mile voted at an election in 1882. 


| Baltimore & Ohio.—Very little has come to light dur- 
| ing the past week concerning the reported sale of the road to 
| the Richmond & West Point Terminal people. It bas been 
| stated that Mr. Alfred Sully was given the option of secur- 
| ing the road, but allowed this to expire. Yet he continues to 
| form a factor in the mysterious negotiations that are now in 
| progress. Mr, Jay Gould is also mentioned in connection 
| with the matter. Everything is being rumored, but no facts 
| can be hunted down to a reliable source. 


| Beach Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern.—The 
| reorganized company applies for the listing of its new securi- 

ties—$3,700,000 common stock, $1,300, non-cumulative 
| 5 per cent. stock and $5,000,000 4 per cent. first mortgage 
fifty-year bonds, 


Bedford & Tu nnelton.—Incorporated at Bedford, Ind., 
| to build from Bedford to Tunnelton, 12 miles, where it will 
| connect with the Ohio & Mississippi. 


Blue Springs, Orange City & Atlantic.—Trains are 
| now running over the new road in Florida, connecting with 
| the boats on the St. Johns River and with the Jacksonville, 
| Tampa & Key West road. The journey from Jacksonville 
| to New Smyrna can now be made in a little over 5 hours. 
| Zuree months azo the same journey required three days 
| travel. 


| Boston & Albany.—Company is sued for $50,000 for 
| injuries caused by a falling pole at a crossing in Springfield, 
Mass. 


| Boston & Lowell.—It has been decided in the Supreme 
| Court of Massachusetts that the lease of the Northern Rail- 
| road of New Hampshire to the above company is invalid, it 
| being in violation of the provisions of the charters of the 
| corporations. An injunction will be issued, to take effect 
| July 1, 1887. ‘ 

| Arise of 101¢ points in this company’s stock one day last 
| week was attributed to the fact that the leasing of the road 
| to the Boston & Maine is now assured, and that under terms 
most favorable to the Lowell. 


|__Boston & Maine.—The House of Representatives in 
Maine voted last week to indefinitely postpone action on the 
pill providing for the consolidation of above company with 
the Portland & Rochester, the Portland, Saco & Portsmouth, 
vt Great Falis & Conway, and the Old Orchard Beach rail- 
roads. 


Boston & Providence.—A most serious accident took 
lace on the morning of March 14, at a bridgeon this road 
Setwenn Roslindale and Forest Hills, two suburban stations 
of Boston, Mass. A crowded local train fell through an iron 
irder bridge, killing about 30 persons and badly injuring a 
uundred more, 
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Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Articles ot merger | Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—The track is laid to a | Barton, J 


and consolidation were filed at Harrisburg, Pa., between the | 
above company and the Pittsburgh & State Line Co. The | 
new lire will be known as the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 

burgh Railway Co. Capital, $12,000.000. 

The consolidation with the Pittsburgh & State Line road 
was simply a matter of form, following upon the recent re- 
moval of Tatlow Jackson from the Receivership of the Penn- 
sylvania section of tne road. That section was chartered 
under the name of the Pittsburgh & State Line. 


Canadian Pacific.—This company has the following 





point 8 miles southwest of Fort Worth, Tex. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The a | last year 
built 40 miles of road, bought 6 locomotives and 1,000 cars. 


Grand Trunk.—Work on tunnel to connect Grand 
Trunk and wey & Grand Trunk systems between Port 
Huron, Mich., Sarpia, Canada, is now in active progress. 
Length of tunnel will be one mile, of which 2,310 ft. will be 
under the river, 1,160 ft. under Ss prones on the Canadian 
side, and 1,810 ft. under dry ground on the American side. 


r, Newton and; McDonald counties to Splitlog 
| City. in Mc)onald County, and thence to the Arkansas line. 
— in Missouri, about 200 miles. Capital stock, $3,000, - 


| Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—Track now 
| laid between Memphis, Tenn., and Tupelo, Lee County, Miss., 
| 100 miles. Reguiar passenger and freight trains will begin 
| ruuning this week. 


| Kansas City & Topeka.—Charter filed for a road to 
run from Kansas City, Mo., through Leavenworth, Wyan- 


mileage under construction : Montreal to Smith’s Falls, 125 | The total length of the ascent on the Canadian side will be | dotte, Douglas, Jefferson and Shawnee counties, in Kansas, 


miles; Ontario & Quebec Junction to St. Johns, 23 miles; 
Woodstock to London, 23 miles; Glenannon to Wingham, 
4% miles; Algoma Mills to Sault Ste. Marie, 86 miles. 

A circular bas been “issued by the General Traffic Manager 
in which it is stated that the Interstate law will compel a 
revision and cancellation of through rates on the Canadian 
railroads. 


Central Iowa.— Reports filed in Chic: go by the Receiver, 
BE. L. Dudley show the company’s affairs up to Dec. 1, 1886. 
The bonded indebtedness is 800.498, and the floating indett- 
edness, after deducting the assets—$199,996—is $1,050,694. 
Of this the bills payable are $179,338 ; traffic balances due 
to the company amount to $83,348 ; material and supplies 
on hand, $82,558. The road has 58 locomotives, owned or | 
leased, worth $205,000; 555 leased cars, and 1,023 owned by 
it. Tbe main line in Illinois is 78 miles long, and the side 
tracks 54 miles. 


Central Ontario.—The statement is made that this road 
isto be extended 150 miles north from Wollaston, Ont., 
through the coal districts to a connection with the Canadian 
Pacific at Nipissing. 


} 


4,970 ft., on the American side 4,900 ft. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Over 50 miles of track 
laid in the Indian Ter. on Forth Worth extension, Last 
station passed was Caddo, Choctaw County. 


Gulf & Pacific.—Graded to within 20 miles of Dallas 
Tex., and is being continued to Archer. Archer County, where 
jt is to intersect the extension of the Missouri Pacific. 


Hanover Branch.—Negotiations are in progress for the 
sale of this Massachusetts road to the Old Colony. The price 
asked by the stockholders of the road is $122,400, or $100 a 
share. The road isa very prosperous one. It has only a 
$15,000 debt, and the stock sells at $110. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—Surveyors will 
soon go into the field to locate the branch between Tariffville, 
Conp., and Springfield, Mass. It is proposed to connect .*- 
rectly with the Ceutral Massachusetts. Another branch is 
to be built from Mount Ross, on the Connecticut Western, 10 
miles from Boston Corners, to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Hartford & Harlem.—Railroad Committee of the Con-| 


necticut Legislature heard petition last week for the exten- 


Central Vermont.—The company is laying 72-Ib. rails | Sion of time allowed the charter of ab~ve company. Simeon 
in place of 60-lb. along its line, and eventually the whole | Baldwin appeared for the road. Said the company had spent 


road will be laid with the heavier rails. 


Chicago & Atlantic.—The capitalization under the 
reorganization plan will be as follows: Stock, $100,000; 
first mortgage 4 per cent., $6,825,000; income bonds, 4 per 
cent., $8,500,000: total, $15,425,000. The fixed charges, 


$100,000 already, aud if an extension was granted would 
| probably build during the coming summer. d would be 
| 84 miles long, have an entrance into New York and New 
| Haven, Conn., and connect with New York & New England 


| av New Britain, Conn., furnishing a through double track | 


| line between New York and Boston. Opp sing argument 


| to Topeka, Kan., with the latter point for headquarters. 
| Capital stock, $2,000,000. Estimated length of road, 66 
| miles. 
Kansas Pacific.—Secretary of the Interior, in the case 
of Leander Scott against above company, has decided to 
adhere to the present system of adjusting limits of grants for 
railroads, which was established in 1852, and defines the 
lateral limits of such grants by describing an arc from every 
point of the road as located on the plats of public survey, 
| with a radius of the length prescribed by the statutes. Lanes 
| drawn tangent to such ares will form the limits. 


Lackawanna & Pittsburgh.—The company is to be 
reorganized, and there is a plan to extend the road from 
| Wayland, Steuben County, N. Y., to Geneva in Ontario 
County, 40 miles, and to make it standard gauge between 
Angelica and Olean, 25 miles. There is also talk of a traffic 
= being made with the New York Central & Hudson 
iver. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—The contracts were 
let on March 17 for building the Scranton & Wilkesbarre 
| branch, which is to run from Minooka, Pa., to Scranton and 
afford an entrance into Scranton for the Central, of New 
Jersey. The branch will be 14 miles long and will cost 
$500,000. 


Lehigh Valley.—The Branch between “Hazelton and 
| Beaver Brook, Pa., 5 miles, is completed. 


Little Rock & Kastern.—The survey of this road was 
| completed on March 9, and construction work bas begun. 


including income bond interest, will be $613,000 against) was offered by counsel for the New York & Connecticut Air | Road is from Otheimee, Ark., on the St. Louis, Arkansas & 


$540,000 for the old company. The fixed charges excluding 
the income bonds will be $273,000. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.—At the time the Central 
Traffic Association’s east bound rates were advanced from 
the 25 cent to a 30 cent basis the Chicago & Grand Trunk 
had a large amount of freight in transit which it was unable 
to dispose of within the reau'red time. The other roads 
maintained that this freight bad to be accounted for to the 
pool at the new rates, whilethe Grand Trunk insisted that it 
must be extended mm the pool accounts at the old rate. Com- 
mussiouver Blanchard’s decision against the Grand Trunk has 
been reversed by arbitrators; This saves the Grand Trunk 
$50,000. 

The company has refused to conform to the circular issued 
by Commissioner Daniels cf the Central Traffic Association 
which withdrew the special rates from the Grand Army of 
the Republic and National Education Association. The 
officials say that as far as their road is concerned the agree- 
ment wiil be adhered to. 


Chicago, Jefferson City, Girard & Pacific.—Sur- 
vey is completed from Girard, Kan., through the Osage Hills 
in Missouri, to Jefferson City, Mo. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The Ohio Legislature has 
passed an act authorizing the sale of this road to the city on 
certain conditions after taking a vote of the people. 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—Tbe Graham & 
Morton Transportation Co. is building a large propeller 
steamer to be put on the line between Benton Harbor and 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan, running in connection with the 
above tailroad. 


Colorado Midland. —The track is being laid at a rapid 
rate, and 25 miles of the road is graded from Colorado 
Springs, Col. The grade is finished as far as Hilton, 85 
miles west of Colorado Springs and within 31 miles of Buena 
Vista, Col. Three thousand men are at work, and it is ex- 
pected to have the road in operation by August. 


Connecticut River. — Two new double-track iron 
bridges are to be built in Holyoke, Mass., this spring, at a 
cost of $50,000. Four other bridges costing $5,000 each will 
be built on the Ashuelot road. 


Dayton & Ironton.—This road is to be extended to 
Belpre, O., about 75 miles northeast from Ironton, O. Here 
it will connect with the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.—The clearest 
statement yet made concerning the plan of building a road 
between Duluth, Minn., to Boston was made last week by B. 
F. Smith to the Boston Executive Business Association. ‘It 


is proposed to build a road from Duluth to Sault Ste. Marie, a | 


distance of 410 miles. This is already scarted, and, it is ex: 
pected, will be finished in time for the next crop of wheat, 
next September or October. Messrs. Brown, Howard & Co. 
are to build the road. There will also bea road built by 
the Washburns, the extensive millers of Minneapolis, who 
turn out about 20,000 barrels of flour a day, a road extend- 
ing from Minneapolis to Sault Ste. Marie, a distance of 500 
miles, which will also be completed by next September or Oc- 
tober. At the straits of St. Mary it will be necessary to 
build a bridge, and, as the Canadian Pacific rcad proposes to 
build a branch to this point, it is planned to erect one 
for the use ef both roads, and this, with the Canadian 
Pacific branch, will be finished, it is expected, by next 
fall. From Sault Ste. Marie to Brockville, Ont., is 
the next branch of the road. The distance is 500 
miles, and of this 40 miles have already been constructed. 
The St. Lawrence River will be crossed by a bridge, and the 
road will pass through New York west of the Adiro-dack 
Mountains, in as near an air line as is possible, and connect 
with the West Shore road at Rotterdam Junction, and then 
with the Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Wes:ern road. It is fur- 
ther proposed to copnect by the Hoosac Tunnel & Western 
route to North Adams or Williamsburg. From Williams- 
burg to Williamstown, a distence of 20 miles, a new road 
will be built, and by the New Haven & Northhampton road 
connection wil! be made with the Massachusetts road to Bos- 
ton. In regard to this 20 miles of road from Williamsburg 
to Williamstown, it will be necessary to secure the revival 
of a charter that was issued twenty years ago, the road for 
which it was made out never baving been built. 

‘**Elevators are now being built in Duluth, and sufficient 
facilities will be afforded to handle all the grain and produce 
that it may be necessary to ship. More grain was pandled 
there last year than ever in Chicago. From Duluth to Boston, 
by the present route round through Chicago, it is 300 miles 
longer chan by the proposed new route.” 


Evansville & Chicago.—An ordinance has been intro- 
duced in the City Council of Evansville, Ind., .to give this 


road the right of way through various streets and alleys, and | incorporation fi 


into the centre of the city. 


| Line, which is a rival corporation. 
Illinois Central.—It is stated that this company is 


planning to buy tbe Wisconsin Central line from Ashland, | 


| Wis., to Chicago, and from Abbottsford, Miss. to 
| St. Paul, Minn. The Wisconsin Central is operated 

by a company under the direction of trustees, and is com- 
| posed of the Wisconsin Central, Chicago, Wisconsin & Min- 


| nesota, Milwaukee & Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin & Minne- 
| sota, the Minnesota, St. Croix & Wisconsin, and the Chicago | 
& Scolessingerville Construction Co. It is thought that the | 


| majority stockholders are anxious to have the contemplated 
sale consummated. 

The Yazoo Branch, which runs from Jackson, Miss., to 

Yazoo City, 45 miles, is now extended to Cruges Station. Le 


| Flore County, and will be built through to Helena, Ark., 120) 
| miles from Yazoo City. It is said the line will be finished in | 
| six months, and will decrease the time of travel between New | 


| Orleans and St. Louis by 12 hours. 
The company bas brought suit in Iowa to compel the con- 
| flicting boards of the Dubuque & Sioux City directors to decide 
| the question as to which is the legal board. It asks that the | 
| Court shall say to which board the company shall pay rental, | 
both boards having demanded it. and till this is determined it | 
is asked that the Ijlinois Central shall pay the rental either to | 
| the Court or toa Receiver of tne Dubuque & Sioux City ap- | 
pointed by the Court. The Court has issued an injunction | 
| restraining both boards from beginning suit, and ordering the 
| Iilinois Central to retain the rental tiil March 28, when the 
| question of appointing a Receiver will be heard. | 
| Five directors of this company, claiming to be « majority 
of the board of the Dubuque & Sicux City, met secretly in | 
| Dubuque, Ia., last week and elected officers of the latter | 
| company. — Injunctions were afterward served on them, and | 
| Judge Hubbard, Attorney of the old board of the Dubuque | 
| & Sioux City, applied for their arrest, claiming that their | 


| hiding away was to avoid the injunction and so a contempt | 


| of court. | 





| Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago.—The road is now | 
operated by Wager Swayne, as trustee. , 

Indianapolis, Quincy & Mississippi River.—This | 
is the reorganized Indianapoiis, Devatur & Springfield. | 
Articles of incorporation huve been filed in Illinois. It is | 
proposed to operate a road from eastern boundary of Ilinvis | 
westward to the Missi sippi River near Quincy. New com- | 
pany is to acquire such rights of way and purckase such rail- | 


| Texas, and runs northwesterly through Jefferson, Lonoke, 
| and Pulaski counties, 50 miles. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The contract for building the 
branch from Clarksville, Tenn., to Princeton, Ky., 57 miles, 
has been given to Theodore Hartman, who has resigned the 
| superintendency of the Memphis & Little Rock. 


Macon, LaGranve & Birmingham.—The survey for 
the proposed road is made and locates the line from Birming- 
ham, Ga., to La Grange, Macon and Savannah. The first 
section, from Birmingham to La Grange, is 111 miles, and 
from La Grange to Macon 78 miles, making 189 miles from 
Birmingham to Macon. From Macon to Savannah is 157 
miles, making a total of 345 miles from Birmingham to 
Savannah. 


Meadville & lWinesville.—President Delamater has 
| given the contracts for the extension of the road from Lines- 
| ville, Pa., to Hanover, on the Jamestown & Franklin road. 
| This gives direct connection between Meadvilie, Pa., and 
Cleveland, O. 


Megantic.—The charter for this road has passed the 
House of Representatives, in Maine, by a large majority. 


Memphis & Little Rock.—Overflow of Mississippi 
River has inundated the road from Hopefield, Ark., to Madi- 
son, Ark., 40 miles, making travel impracticable. The com- 
pany’s trains now use Kansas City road to Forest City, Ark., 
when they regain their own tracks. 


Mexican Nationa!.—The control of this road has passed 
into the hands of the English bondholders. Itis believed that 
a general reorganization of the official staff will take place. 


Mexican Pacific.— Articles of incorporation filed in Cal- 
ifornia. The company proposes to build a standard-gauge 
road from the City of Mexico, Mex., south through the city 
of Cuernavaca to the city of Puente De Ixtia ‘in the state of 
Morelos. Estimated length of road 85 miles. 


Michigan Central.—The company bas finished a hand- 
some new depot at Ann Arbor, Mich. It is a solid stone 
structure of gothic arvhitecture. It was designed by Spicer & 
Rohns, of Detroit, and the stone work was supplied by James 
Gerriug & Son of the same city. 


Michigan & Ohio River.—Judzge Welker, in Toledo, 
O., bas issued orders for an equitable division of the pr 


road property as may be of service to extend line now built to | of the sale of this road under foreclosure and for the same 


Decatur, [ll]. Capital stock, $4,240,000. 


Indianapolis & St. Louis Railway.—This company 
was incorporated a year ago to build a road from Mattoon, | 
Ill., to St. Louis, Mo. Its President offered $1,000,000 of | 
the stock last week for 10 cents on the dollar. 


Jamesville & Washington.—One hundred tons of | 
steel rails are at Washington, N. C., and will be laid imme- | 
diately. With steel track from Washington to Plymouth, | 
bab ye my County, it is expected New York can be reached | 

in 24 hours. | 


| Jeanerette & \bbeville.—The election at Jeanerette, 
La., on the issue of a special tax for the building of this road, | 
resulted iv favor of the company. The citizens of Jeanerette | 
had a demonstration of joy over the result, cannons eo | 
fired, and music from brass bands being perpetrated wit 
| much emphasis. The road will be built at once. Its length | 
| will be 25 miles. } 
Johnsonburg.—Charter issued at Harrisburg, Pa. Pro-| 
road will run from Johnsonsburg, Elk County, Pa., 
| north to Clermont, McKean County, on the line of Buffalo, 
| New York & Philadelphia, a distance of 18 miles. Capital, 
$500,000. 
| Joliet, Aurora & Northern.—This road, owned by | 
Messrs, M. C. and E. E. Wood, of Chicago, and H. H. Evans | 
{and D. Robertson, of Joliet, Ill., has been suld to Drexel, | 
| Morgan & Co., of New York. It is stated that the price oy 
| for the 25 miles of road now in operation is about $500,000. 
| It is understood that the purchasers represent the Chicago, 
| Milwaukee & St. Paul, which corporation will extend the 
road 100 miles north of Aurora, IIL, to a connection with its 
own system. Road will also be extended eastward from 
| Joliet, Il., to Valparaiso, Ind., and meet the Pennsylvania 
| and the Chicago & Grand Trunk. Surveys are now being 
| made from Joliet toward Valparaiso. The president of the 
| Chicago, Santa Fe & California acted as Drexel, Morgan & 
| Go.’s agent m this purchase. 


Kansas & Arkansai Valley.—The directors have 


| ordered the immediate construction of 100 miles of road from 
| Van Buren, Ark., to a point beyond Gibson, Indian Ter. The | 
| road will be an extension of the Missouri Pacific system. | 





| Kansas 7. Fort Scott & Southern.—Articles of 
ed at Jefferson City, Mo. The line runs from 
Kansas City, Mo., through Jackson, Cass, Bates, V ernon, | 


| disposition of the proceeds of the sale of the Lake Erie & 
| Western. Bonds were ordered paid and Receiver's certifi- 
| cates redeemed at their face value. 


Minneapolis, Lyndale & Minnetonka.—The road 
was sold on March 10, to Thomas Lowrey, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Messrs. Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston, Mass. 
Price paid, $800,000. Road is now known as the ‘*Motor 
road” and is a suburhan line of Minneapolis. New owners 
will make it a cable line to the city limits and from there it 
will be 0; ted asa steam road to Lake Minnetonka and the 
Falls of Minnehaha. It is a valuable bit of property. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.— Messrs. 
Langdon & Henry are now grflding a 45-mile section from 
Sault ste. Marie, Mich., toward Sander’s Point, and will also 
grade 20 miles east of Sander'’s Point. The distunce between 
the two places is 150 miles, and the grading of the inter- 
mediate section is not yet contracted for, that portion not 
having been surveyed. A large dock is being built at San- 
der’s Point. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—Grading of road be- 
ween Dubuque, lowa, and Freeport, 75 miles, was begun on 
March 7. The line is to be finished the first of next Novem- 
ber. 


Mississippi Valley.—This road skirts the Mississippi 
River from Memphis, Tenn., to New Orleans, and by its aid 
the celebrated Bonnet Carre Crevasse has been closed, and 
the levee system greatly perfected, so that the land will not 
become inundated any more. As a resu/t, people are now 
settling in that section in great numbers and are preparing 
to plant crops. 


Missouri Pacific.—The company will increase its capita 
stock by $5,000,000 for the purpose of paying for recently 
acquired roads and for building new branches, New mileage 
purchased has been 460 miles. The lines are from Jefferson 
to Kansas City, low grade, 100 miles: Il to Nevada, 
Mo., 100 miles; Bonville to Springfield, 90 miles; Weeping 
Water to Glen Rock. 42 miles; and from Fort Scott to 
Topeka, 137 miles. Total, 469. 

YK Robinson, of New York, isin charge of a surveying 
party locating a line from C . Mo., to connect with 
the Jefferson City branch of the Missouri Pacific. Road 


| will be buiit this year. 


Montreal, Portland & Boston.—Mr. Gilman has 
made a deposition in the Police Court at Montreal, on a 
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criminal charge of conspiracy against Mr. Willett and the | failed to account for while he acted as book-keeper for the 
rd of directors, with the ex-| company at Aspinwall, the jury rendered a verdict against 


other member of the former 
ception of Mr. O’Halloran. 


Morris & Essex.—The company has offered to pay into 
the New Jersey treasury the taxes as finally assessed against 
them for 1885 and 1886, less amount already paid, and sug- | 
gests the appointment of arbitrators to settle all other differ- 
ences. This proposition bas been submitted to the Legisla- | 
ture by the Governor. It obviates all litigation, and is con- | 
sidered a great victory for the state. It is claimed that the | 
amount of back taxes, with interest, due by the company 
prior to the act of 1884, is $1,246,393. The taxes of 1885 
and 1886 remaining unpaid under the actof 1884 amount to 
$225,000, and the increase the company must hereafter pay 
over and above the amount it has been paying under the act 
of 1884 will be annually at least $115,000. The Governor 
suggests to the Legislature that all differences between the | 
Morris & Essex road and the state shall be submitted to two 
arbitrators, one to be appointed by the Governor and the 
other by the company, their decision to be final. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The state- 
ment for six months, ending March 31, are as follows : 














1887. 1886 Tne. or Dee. P.c. 
Earnings.. .--$17,090,800 $14,218,802 I. $2,871,998 20.1 
Expenses ........ 10,946,200 8,891,570 LL. 2,054,630 23.1 
Net earnings... $6,144,600 4 "$817,363 16.3 
Charges........ - 3,913,090 i A 520,000 15.3 
Profit. ......... $2,231,600 $1.934.232 I. $297,368 15.3 
Dividends. ....... 1,788 600 1,788,566 re 
Surplus ....... $443,000 $145,606 IL. 


"$267,334 204.1 | 


The earnings for March are estimated. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The plan for | 
the reorganization of the Chicago & Atlantic, and for an ad- 
justment of the differences between it and the above-named | 
company, involves a foreclosure of the present first mortgage, | 
with an understanding that the railroad shall be operated by | 
the Erie Company, to which will be given the entire share 
capital of $100,000 in consideration for its guarantee of 
the interest on the first mortgage bonds. The new! 
company will issue $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds | 
bearing interest from May 1, 1887, at four per cent. for the 
first five years and five per cent. afterward until May 1, 
1982, and $10,000,000 five per cent. non-cumulative income 
bonds, the interest on which is subject to certain conditions. 
Of the securities of the new company, $6,825,000 first mort- 
gage and $975,000 income bonds are to be offered in exchange | 
to holders of the present $6,500,000 first mortgage bonds at | 
the rate of $1,050 new first and $150 income bonds for each | 
$1,000 bond with all unpaid coupons from Noy. 1, 1884. | 
First mortgage bonds to an amount not exceeding $2,000,000 | 
are to be used in settlement of debts to the Erie and the New | 
York, Pennsylvania & Obio companies upon the surrender | 
of first mortgage coupons and second mortgage bonds held | 
by those companies. First mortgage bonds to an amount 
not exceeding $700,000 may be used in acauiring the old | 
second mortgage bonds, aside from those held by the Erie | 
Company, at 40 per cent. of the face value. Of the income | 
bonds $4,000, is to be offered in exchange for the present 
stock at the rate of 40 per cent., and $5,000,000 is to be | 
given to the Erie Company in further consideration of its | 
guarantee of the interest on the first mortgage bonds. The | 
assent of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds and a large | 
or of the stock have been given to the terms of this 
plan. | 
There are to be some changes made in the*lease of the New | 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio to the above company, but the | 
report. that the lease is to be given up has no foundation. } 

The differences between this company and the New York, | 
Pennsylvania & Ohio are described as follows : The rental | 
which the English stockholders . emanded of the Erie is | 
82 per cent. of the leased lines gross earnings and 50 per | 
cent. of the gross earnings in excess of $6,000,000, provided | 
the renta) shall never exceed 33 per cent. of the entire earn- 
ings. President King is dissatisfied with the 50 per cent. 
feature, and has for a week been discussing the matter with 
President Adams. 

The bill to prevent this company’s coal lands in Pennsyl- | 
vania from being forfeited to the state, has been passed by | 
the state senate. 


New York & New England.—It is reported that the | 
arrangement by which this company was to get control of | 
the Housatonic road has been broken off because the Presi- | 
dents of the two companies failed to concur in certain im- | 
portant stipulations made in memorandum agreements be- | 
tween the negotiating parties. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—An attempt was 
made in the Ohio Legislature on March 16 to repudiate the 
action of the State Board of Public Works, which had given 
permission to the above company and to the Obio Valley Co. 
to lay their tracks on the canal banks in Akron, O.,a priv- 
ilege estimated to be worth $1,000,000. But the attempt 
failed, the Legislature sustaining the action of the Board of 
Public Works 


Northern Pacific. —There was a proposition laid before 
the directors on Mareh 17 to build a line of road from Ains- 
worth, Washington Ter,, to Portland, Ore., 214 miles, 
paralleling the oreon Railway & Navigation, thereby giving 
the Northern Pacific two Western termini, one at Portland 
for the Oregon trade, the other at Tacoma for through busi- 
ness. The Northern Pacific has the right to build a line 
through the Columbia River valley, and it has a land graut | 
of 26,000 acres per mile in Washington Territory and 20,000 | 
acres per mile in Oregon. This Jand grant includes hy ol 
5,000,000 acres. It is stated that a syndicate of Chicago 
capitalists have offered to grade the road-bed, build the | 
masonry and bridges and lay the ties for the land grant. | 

The present bridge at Carbondale, Washington Ter., is to | 
be removed and a new one substituted, a Howe truss contain- 
ing 35 tons of castings. The company purpose putting in | 
several new bridges at points on the Pacific Division. 





York Harbor & Beach.—This road is building from | 
Kittery, Me., on the line of the Boston & Maine, to York | 
Beach, 11 miles. It isa standard-gauge road, to be finished 
by August 1, so as to be ready for the summer travel. Con- | 
tracts were let last week for six miles. Gorham P. Low, is | 
Engineer, and H. Bissell is Consultirg Engineer. 


| 
Ohio River.—The commueny has placed a loan of $3,000.- | 
000 with the Fidelity Safe Depox.t Co., of Philadelphia. The | 
mortgage covers the entire line of the road from Wheeling, | 
W. Va., to Point Pleasant, Mason County, including the ex- | 
— from Point Pleasant to Huntington now under con- 


Ohio River & Lake Erie.—The company has been re- | 
organized, and has become a part of the Lake rie, 
Pittsburgh syndicate. The rigkts and franchises of the road 
cate, Miss Sarah Reed, who formerly bought the road at 
Sheriff's sale. Miss Reed is the sister of the President of the 
reorganized company. 


Panama.—In suit of this company against E. 8. Charlier, 
brought to recover $50,000, which te was charged Charlier 


| snow leaves the ground. 


| over the river and the remainder acting as approaches. 
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Charlier for $41,875. 


Pennsylvania.—An extension of the Ohio River road, 
which belongs to this company, from Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
to Huntington, in the western part of the state, will be made 
during the coming summer, A line from Ravenswood to 
Spencer, ix Roane County, has been surveyed and will be 
built this year. The Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston, 
which also belongs to the Pennsylvania, will follow the 
course of the Monongahela River to Fairmont, Marion 
County, and will run from there west to Clarksburgh, in 
Harrison County. From there the narrow-gauge Clarks- 
burgh & Weston will be used to Weston, and from the latter 
place the road will be extended through Louis, Gilmer, Cal- 
houn and Roane Counties, to Spencer. After that the road 
is to be continued to Charleston, W. Va. This gives a direct 
route from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Charleston, and with the Ohio 
River road the Pennsylvania will be gaining a large amount 
of traffic in West Virginia. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—The Schuylkill Canal 
route, used by this company for the transportation of coal in 
boats from Schuylkill Haven, Pa., to Philadelphia, 100 


| miles, has been abandoned, and_all coal will now be carried 


by rail. The canal has been maintained till now at a loss. 


—— | The abandonment of the canal throws about 360 men out of 
| employment. 


The railroad company is paid 40 per cent. for 10 years on 


oO. 

The Reorganization Trustees will extend the time for de- 
posit of securities under the plan of reorganization at a pen- 
alty of 2 per cent.; time for deposit under a 1 per cent. pen- 
alty expired March 15. It is said that only $400,000 of the 
general mortgage bonds remain undeposited. 


> | the amount of business done over its lines by Adams Express 
wel i’, 


Pittsburgh, Painesville & Fairport.—Thiscompany, 
which purchased the Painesville & Youngstown road, will 
build a branch from Middleford to Windsor, O., 10 miles. A 
line has also been run from West Farrington, O., to Cleve- 
land. This when completed will make the shortest route 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Lake Erie. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The stock and bondholders 
have made arrangements for the refunding of the bonds of 
the company at a lower rate of interest than they now pay. 
The bonds, amounting to $6,000,000, now pay 6 and 7 per 
cent. interest, and will be exchanged for new bonds at 4 and 
5 per cent. Ninety per cent. of the stockholders have agreed 
to the plan. 


Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin.—Suit has been 
begun against this Michigan company to recover $400,000 
said to have been illegally used by the New York, New Eng- 
land & Western Investment Co. 


Poughkeepsie Bridge.— Assembly Committee on Com- 
merce, at Albany, N. Y., heard arguments last week against 
the new Poughkeepsie Bridge. Capt. M. Depew and Charles 
Denison, representing the boatmen in favor of the bill’s re- 
peal, said bridge would be dangerous in fogs and that long 
tows could not get between the piers. 


Providence & Springfiel?.—President Tinkham has 
sent a proposition to the City Council of Providence, R. L., in 
which he asks that $1.000,000 in bonds be issued to run for 
39 years at the yearly rate of 4 per cent., $500,000 of the 


| bonds to remain in the vity treasury and to be applied to tak- 
| ing up the present bonded indebtedness, and the remaining 


$500,000 to be also held in the city treasury for the expenses 
incurred for the construction of an extension of 12 miles from 
Pascoag, Mass., to Webster, so as to reach the Boston & Al- 
bany by another short road near Rochdale. 


Rome & Carthage.—Surveys will begin as soon as the 
A. Grant Childs, of Kingston, N. 
Y., will be Chief Engineer of the survey ; George W. Chase, 
of Rome, assistant ; E. L. Root, of Carthage, leveler; Thomas 
Fallon, of Kingston, transitman. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—The company 
will immediately build a bridge over the Genessee River at 
Rochester, N. Y. It will be of iron, with stone piers and 
pedestals. The total length will be 705 ft., about 300 - 

t 
will be a one-track bridge, 90 ft. high. The cost is estimated 


| at $75,000. James Casey, of Rochester, has the masonry 


contract, and the Phoenix Bridge Co., of Philadelphia, will 
build the iron work. It isexpected that the structure will 
be finished by July 1. 


Sabine Siver.—Organized at Centre, Tex., to build a road 
to Teneha. A. W. Oliver, Secretary, invites correspondence 
from contractors. 


St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain.—This company 
has resumed the management of its road, which has been 
operated by the Boston & Lowell Co. since April 1, 1885, the 
former company at that time making a contract with the 


| Boston, Concord & Montreal, a leased line of the Boston & 


Lowell, for the overation of its line, with the guarantee that 
any deficit in net earnings was to be made good. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The Bald 
Knob branch is completed to Augusta, Woodruff County, 
Ark., 12 miles. 


St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado.—It is stated that 
the original objective point of this road, Kansas City, Mo., 
will be abandoned, and the line turned in a south westward 
direction from Versailles, Morgan County, Mo., and extended 
to connect with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe south of 
Arkansas City, Kan. 

St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—The proposed 
basis of reorganization for the Omaha Division of this line is 
os follows: The holder of each of the 2,300 old 7 per cent. 
bonds deposited in the reorganization will get $1,140 new 4 
per cent. bonds, $960 preferred stock and an interest in 
$1,000 common stock, from which the voting power is taken 


for 5 years and lodged in the hands of trustees. The new 
common will be $2.3V0,000, in shares of $100 each. On the 


143 miles of road operated under the receivership, the net 
earnings for year ending March 7, 1887, were over $123,- 
000. The earnings will pay the reduced interest and a sur- 
plus for dividends on preferred stock. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—A new line from Pitts- 
burg, Kan., to Weir City, Kan., 9 miles, is completed. It 
will be known as the Weir City Branch. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—<An issue is to 
be made of 7,000,060{of 50 year 4 per cent. gold bonds, se- 


|cured by a first mortgage on the Montana Division, giving 


the privilege to the stockholders of the company to subscribe 


Butler & | for the same pro rata. The issue isto supply funds for the 


completion and equipment of the extension from Dakota to 
Great Falls, Montana. 

The company proposes to put in a line of propeller steamers 
between Buffalo. N. Y.,and Duluth, Mivn. 

The line is being extended from Minot, Montana, 117 
miles west of Devil’s Lake to Great Falls, The contractors 
are D, C, Shepard & Co,, St, Paul, Minn. 
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San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—The Northwestern 
extension will be completed to Boerne. Kendall County, 
Tex., 31 miles northwest of San Autonio, by March 15. 


San Diego Central.—Company has filed amended arti- 
cles of incorporation, and the number of directors are re- 
duced from 9 to 5. 


Schuylkill Navigation Co.—Counsel for this company 
have filed petition saying that the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Company have tailed to keep the Schuylkill Canal 
in p oper repair, according to agreement. Answer will be 
filed to the petition, and the matter referred to a special 
master. 


Seattle & Burlingham Bay.—The survey is com 
pleted from Seattle, Washington Ter., to the British Colum- 
bia line, and a force is in the field clearing right of way. 


Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern.—Work has begun 
on the second 5 miles of track from Union Bay, on Lake 
Washington, Washington Territory. The contract for this 
portion is let to Larsen & Anderson, Seattle. 


Shepaug, Litchfield & Northern.—The charter of 
this company gives it the right to extend the Shepaug road 
from Litchfield, Conn., north to Norfolk, on the Hartford & 
Connecticut Western, about 16 miles. 


Sonoma Valley.—Survey is completed for the new line 
to connect this road—which runs from Sonoma landing to 
Sonoma, Cal., 15 miles—with the Central Pacific. Work of 
construction begins next month. 


Southern Express.—Through express cars are now run 
between Jacksonville, Fla., and New York by theabove com- 
pany, leaving Florida at 2:05 p. m., and arriving at 6:45 a. 
m. on the second day. This is a great advantage for the fruit 
traffic. 


Southern Pacific.—The company has purchased Senator 
Fair’s road runnirg from San Francisco to Santa Cruz, Cal., 
and also his street cable road system in Oakland, Cal. Price 
is said to be $6,000,000. 

The company is running a new line east of San Juan 
Capistrano to San Diego, Cal. 


Tennessee Midland.—The Virginia Legislature will 
incorporate a construction company to build the Tennessee 
Midland & Virginia Western railroad. 


Texas Railroad Air Line.—A company has organized 
in Galveston, Tex., to build a road from that city to the 
northern boundary of the state, with several branches. Main 
line commences at Galveston, runs to Houston, in Harris 
County, thence through Montgomery, Grimes, Madison, 
Leon, Freestone, Navarro, Henderson, Van Zandt, Rains, 
Hopkins, Delta and Lamar counties. A Waco branch runs 
from a point in Leon County, through Robertson, Limestone, 
Falls, McLennan to Waco, thence on through Bosque, Hamil- 
ton and into Comanche County. A Fort Worth and Dallas 
branch will run from a point in Leon County through Lime- 
stone, Navarro and into Ellis County, where one branch will 
go to Dallas and another to Fort Worth, with a prospective 
extension from Fort Worth into Jack County. A branch is 
also projected from the main line in Van Zandt County 
through Hunt, Fannin, and on to Denison, in Grayson 
County. Capital stock placed at $5,000,000. 


Toledo & Ohio.—The directors have authorized the 
President to obtain a loan of $475,000 from an Eastern Car 
Trust Company, to be used for buying new cars for the road, 
they being required for an increase of traffic. 


Vicksburg & Meridian.—A ‘ boycott” against this 
road in favor of the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas is 
being instituted by several merchants of Vicksburg, Miss. 
This is because the Vicksburg & Meridian have closed their 
shops, thus throwing out of employment a large fcrce of me- 
chanics. The company will be petitioned to open its shops. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Receiver Humphreys 
and Tutt filed report this week, showing operation of the lines 
from Dec. 1, 1886, to Feb. 28, 1887. Following is a brief 
statement of this report : 
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Among the miscellaneous items are $1,457 to the Missouri 
Pacific Railway as one-half the surplus earnings of the 
Hannibal bridge ; receivers’ expenses, $3,452 ; interest on 
bonds, $383,760 ; account of receivers’ services, $50,000 ; 
and taxes of 1886, $42,398. 

Receiver Cooley met Robert Lincoln and Henry Crawford 
last week to discuss the management of the road, and the ad- 
visability of making certain repairs. It was decided to repair 
the bridge at Hannibal, Mo., over the Mississippi River, and 
that the contract with the Detroit Bridge Co., involving an 
expenditure of $50,000, should be carried out. The road is 
to be run as economically as possible. 


Winfield, Texas & Gulf.—Charter filed in Kansas, 
proposed road to extend from Winfield, Kan., south to the 
state line, thence through the Indian Territory and Texas to 
Galveston, Tex. Capital stock, $16,000,000. 


Wisconsin.—Tbere is now under contract in Wisconsin 
and the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, more new railroad 


work than at any previous time for several years. The 
detail of the work is as follows : 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic: Duluth to L’Anse, 180 


miles; Palms to Sault Ste. Marie, 40 miles; total, 220 miles. 

Minneapolis & Sault Ste. Marie: Rhinelander to Sander’s 
Point, 130 miles; Minneapolis to Turtle Lake, 72 miles; total, 
202 miles, 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: 
lake, 53 miles. 

Milwaukee & Northern: Iron Mountain to Republic, 45 
miles. 

Chicago & Northwestern: 
miles, 

[llinois Central: Madison to Monroe, 40 miles. 

This makes a total of 595 miles actually under contract. 
In addition to this, the Wisconsin Central Railroad is laying 
track on 35 miles from Mellen to Hurley. In addition, it is 
probable thaf the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western will 
construct 25 miles of spur tracks to important mines, and as 
much more of lumber roads will be built. 


Worcester & Hudson.—tThe location of the new line 
between Worcester and Hudsou, Mass., has been decided 
upon. It will pass through South Shrewsbury, Northbor- 


Merrill to Tomahawk 


Iron River to Watersmeet, 35 











ough, Marlborough, and will terminate at the’Fitchburg sta- 
tion in Hudson. Length of line, 1814 miles, 





